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I. 


A RESTATEMENT IN THEOLOGY. 


THE inquiry now agitating the Presbyterian Church 
touching certain proposed changes in the ‘“‘ Confession”’ is 
a symptom of a general condition of all evangelical 
churches. Many thoughtful men are asking if some points 
of evangelical belief may not be restated in terms which 
shall be more in harmony with the general teaching of the 
infallible Word and the testimony of the Christian con- 
sciousness, so that the old doctrines of orthodox Christian- 
ity may receive new and living emphasis. Of course, it is 
impossible that any statement of the relations of the infinite 
God to finite man can be wholly divested of mystery ; the 
attempt is idle alike in philosophy and religion; the aim 
should be not to multiply points of mystery unnecessarily, 
but to fix them only where God’s Word fixesthem. The 
following theses are an essay in such a restatement. No 
attempt is made at argument in support of the theses, ex- 
cept so far as their relation to each other may constitute an 
argument. Nor is support sought in citations from the 
Word of God, save in a few instances. A thorough dis- 
cussion of the points made is entirely aside from the pur- 
pose of the present paper, which is merely to indicate in 
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the most concise form certain lines of thought which those 
who are competent may follow out in their various histori- 
cal, exegetical and theological implications. It may not be 
amiss tosay that the writer has been led to formulate these 
statements in the prosecution of his duty as lecturer in 
Christian Ethics. It became necessary in pursuing this 
congenial work to harmonize the postulates of Ethics with 
the doctrines of Theology. Whether any progress has been 
made in this attempt must be determined by those compe- 
tent to judge. The theses following are submitted to the 
religious public with diffidence, and yet with a persuasion 
that Divine light upon perplexing problems will be found 
along the lines of thought herein pointed out. 

1. Moral law, as to the essence of it, has its origin and 
ground in the nature and character of God, and is, there- 
fore, eternal and unchangeable. In this indisputable 
proposition, if it is carefully considered in connection with 
the second proposition, will be found the key to the solution 
- of the problem before us. Man was created in the image of 
God. 

2. Moral law, then, as to its expression in man’s consti- 
tution, is the norm of his moral well-being; disobeyed it 
may be, since man is a free moral agent; annulled it can- 
not be, since it is structural in man’s constitution. It is 
eternal and unchangeable as its Author is, and, hence, 
binds man now and forever. 

3. Moral law, having its origin in God, cannot require 
anything less than complete moral perfection of those under 
its sway. It cannot be a sliding scale, graduated according 
tolight. Its unvarying and persistent demand is—‘ Ye 
shall be holy; forI am holy!” (1 Pet. 1:16.) ‘ Ye shall 
be perfect, as your Heavenly Father is perfect.” (Matt. 
5:48.) It will be observed that it is moral law as inherent 
in man’s constitution that is here intended, the law written 
in the heart. (Rom. 2:15.) Externally revealed law, except 
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so far as it is a re-enactment of the internal law, is binding 
only upon those to whom the revelation is made. (Rom. 2:12.) 

4. Moral law disobeyed entails, as its inevitable conse- 
quence, the two-fold penalty of spiritual and physical death. 
The salvation of man, since the moral law is structural in 
his constitution, cannot be complete until obedience to the 
law is re-established within him in its most minute and 
uttermost requirement. : 

5. The first man, Adam, having sinned, could have no 
posterity. Had not the penalty of broken law been ar- 
rested as to its full execution by the promise (Gen. 3:14-15), 
he would have fallen into death in such sense that he could 
have no succession. Life only can produce life. 

6. Hence, if the race of mankind was to be continued, it 
must be under other conditions than the exact fulfillment 
of law; a new life-force must be introduced. 

7. Accordingly, immediately upon the fall, the remedial 
or grace system, God’s favor to the unworthy, was brought 
in. The mediatorial reign of Christ began. The law was 
abolished for all mankind, not in the sense of annulling it, 
which, as stated above, is impossible, but in the sense that 
perfect obedience to it is the condition of justification be- 
fore God. Justification by obedience is no longer pos- 
sible. 

8. This remedial plan was no afterthought of God, de- 
signed to meet an unexpected emergency, to remedy a fail- 
ure in the administration of his government over men; it 
was rather a revelation of the Lamb slain from the founda- 
tion of the world (Rev. 13: 8), a manifestation in time of 
the eternal counsel of God. (Eph. 3:9-11.) In pursuance 
of this purpose, God reconciled the world unto Himself by 
the death of His Son. (11 Cor. 5:18-19.) By His own 
act, He has made Himself propitious toward a sinful race. 
{1 John 2:2.) 

9. Consequently, every man born into the world since 
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Adam is born under grace. But there are two senses in 
which men are under grace. In the one sense, grace is gen- 
eral, In the other sense, grace is special. Christ is the 
Saviour of the world. (John 4:42.) God is the Saviour of 
all men, specially of them that believe. (1 Tim. 4:10.) 
All men are under grace in certain particulars irrespective 
of their consent; some are under grace because they have 
accepted it by penitence and faith. The following are some 
of the particulars in which all men are under grace irre- 
spective of their consent: 

(2) It is by grace, z. ¢., by God’s unmerited favor toward 
the unworthy, that man exists at all in this world, being a 
sinner. Did absolute law have its unobstructed way, the 
unregenerate sinner would sink at once into death physical, 
and the death spiritual in which he is would deepen into 
the second death. 

(4) It is by grace that all men are the objects of God’s 
providential care, The ordinary blessings of daily life are 
the expression of His favor toward the unworthy. He does 
good to all, giving from heaven rains and fruitful seasons, 
filling men’s hearts with food and gladness, and by His 
goodness and forbearance and long-suffering leading them 
by the hand, as it were, to repentance. (Acts 14:17; Rom. 
2 :4.) 

(c) It is by grace that all men are the objects of the re- 
formatory chastisements of the Father of Spirits. Under 
the mediatorial reign of Christ, the ordinary sufferings of 
men are not of the nature of penalty, for penalty strictly as 
such has not and cannot have the reformation ofthe sinner for 
its end, but rather the vindication of law; the discipline of 
suffering, however, during the present dispensation has for 
its end the good of the sufferer. If it fails of its end in any 
case, the failure is due to the fact that it is not received in 
a filial spirit. Thesufferer, despising the chastening of the 
Lord, fails to realize the intended benefit. It is true there 
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are judgments of God by which the incorrigible sinner is 
cut off; but these, while punitive in the individual case, are 
still reformatory in their race intent. 

(2) It is by grace that all the blessings of redemption, 
free justification apart from the works of the law, regenera- 
tion by the Holy Spirit, adoption into the redeemed family 
of God, heirship to heaven, are made possible to all man- 
kind without exception, irrespective of race, or age of the 
world, or kind or degree of revelation enjoyed. 

(e) It is by grace that the condition of salvation is no 
longer perfect obedience to law, whether structural or ex- 
ternally revealed, but repentance and faith. The essence of | 
repentance is hatred of sin. The essence of faith is a dispo- 
sition to obey the will of God, however made known, out 
of trustin Him and love for Him. Both repentance and 
faith are possible to men in all ages and everywhere, either 
under that ministry of the Spirit of God which is universal, 
or that special ministry of the Holy Spirit which has been 
enjoyed since the ascension of Christ. 

(f/) Itisby grace that the guilt of the sinner is in degree 
according to the light against which he has sinned, and the 
circumstances, favorable, or otherwise, in which his proba- 
tion is passed. Law knows no palliations of guilt. 

(g) It is by grace that no child of Adam, although by 
nature a child of wrath (Eph. 2:3), will, on that account 
solely, be finally lost. The representative union of the race 
with Christ secures for all mankind all the blessings of re- 
demption, excepting those persons who individually reject 
these blessings by impenitence and unbelief. Here we find 
the ground for our belief that infants dying in infancy will 
be saved. They are incapable of rejecting the offer of 
mercy. “So then as through one trespass the judgment 
came unto all men to condemnation; even so through one 
act of righteousness the free gift came unto all men to jus- 
tification of life.” (Rom. 5:18.) This judicial declaration 
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of justification which comes to all men, into the benefits of 
which they are introduced by natural birth, is i#choate jus- 
tification : inchoate justification becomes complete justifica- 
tion through the new birth of the Holy Spirit. The judi- 
cial declaration of justification is the first indispensable step 
in the process of the redemption of the race, a process 
which will go on to consummation unless the Divine work- 
ing is resisted by the personal moral action of those who 
are lost. (Acts. 7:51; Ezkeiel, 1:4; 18:32; 2 Peter 3:9; 
1 Tim. 2:4.) And yet Augustine says: ‘‘The infant who 
is lost is punished because he belongs to the mass of perdi- 
tion, and asa child of Adam is justly condemned on the 
ground of the ancient obligation.” Augustine here fails to 
recognize the dual relation in which every person born into 
the world since the fall stands to Adam and to Christ; in 
his relation to Adam, he is born under law, hence under 
condemnation and in need of regeneration; in his relation 
to Christ, he is born under grace through the judicial de- 
claration of acquittal, on the ground of the atoning sacrifice 
of the Lamb of God. As holding the first relation, the 
infant is justly condemned; as holding the second relation 
his condemnation is borne by Christ. In our view, justifi- 
cation, regeneration, and all the benefits of redemption 
are secured in the covenant of sovereign grace for all 
who do not personally reject its offered blessings. Calvin 
(Commentary on Romans) interprets the passage which 
we have quoted as teaching that “grace is common to 
all,” but he adds, “because it is proposed and declared 
to all,” and yet he contends, in his exposition of a preced- 
ing passage that free justification “is communicated in a 
peculiar way to infants,” 2. ¢., the children of the pious. But 
by this extension of the scope of the benefit of Christ’s 
death so as to secure the salvation of the children of the 
pious, he virtually admits that the interpretation that the 
free gift came unto all men only in the sense that it is of- 
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fered to all, is arbitrary. If it is possible that the children 
of the pious may be made partakers of these benefits with- 
out personal choice, then a// infants may be; that they ac- 
tually are we maintain on the ground that race sin, which 
belongs to all without personal choice, is cancelled for all 
by Christ’s righteouness without personal choice. That is, 
we discover a satisfactory reason why all infants dying in 
infancy are saved. We do not, however, thus divest the 
election of grace of all mystery, for we cannot tell why in 
the providence of God any die being infants, but we fix the 
point of the arrival of the mystery where it does not shock 
the moral sense of mankind. 

(Z) It is by grace that every man now stands or falls, 
not on the ground of obedience to law, but on the ground 
of his personal acceptance or rejection of the offered mercy 
of God in Jesus Christ. The probation of law ended in 
Adam. The probation of man since Adam has been and is 
a probation of grace. God’s message to all men is: God 
has reconciled himself to sinful man; be ye, therefore, 
reconciled to God. But the question may be asked: Was 
not the Mosaic dispensation a probation of law? The an- 
swer is: Yes, in an externalsense. That is, the law written 
in the heart, God’s primal revelation to man, was given out- 
ward expression; moreover, various sacrifices and cere- 
monial observances were enjoined. Upon obedience, certain 
external advantages to individuals and to the Jewish people 
as a nation were promised; but in the deepest spiritual 
sense, acceptance with God was conditioned upon repentance 
and faith. Paul, in his Epistle to the Galatians, shows con- 
clusively that this was the case, contending that the Mosaic 
code, which came four hundred and thirty years after, 
could not annul the covenant of grace made with Abraham 
and his spiritual seed of all ages, and that the law was but 
subsidiary to, a step in the unfolding of the universal grace 
system. 
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(¢) Since all men are under a probation of grace, means 
of grace adequate to salvation are afforded to all. ‘ All 
that is necessary to justify the goodness of God in requiring 
good in man is that he is furnished with rational powers, 
objective light and outward means.”’ So teaches Andrew 
Fuller (Works, Vol. III., 771). Means of grace all men, 
always and everywhere, have possessed in degree sufficient 
to their salvation. Thus, under grace, the law itself, 
written in the heart, is a means of salvation. By its re- 
quirements, through the ministry of the Spirit, it reveals 
the desperate wickedness of the human heart, awakens 
hatred of sin and a thirst for mercy. The common bless- 
ings of life, through the ministry of the Spirit, lead to re- 
pentance, and so are a means of salvation. The common 
woes of life, the chastisements of the Father of Spirits, 
through the ministry of the Spirit, are a means of salva- 
tion. That a revelation of mercy, however indistinct, is 
made to all men appears, moreover, in the ineradicable in- 
stinct and the everywhere present tradition of sacrifice, as 
witnessed by the altars of Cain and Abel in the very dawn 
of human history, and the countless sacrifices of every suc- 
ceeding age, testifying to the universal persuasion among 
men that God may in some way be propitiated. That the 
means of grace common to the race are sufficient to salva- 
tion appears in the coming forth in human history of men 
of whom Melchisedek wasatype. Of Melchisedek, Andrew 
Fuller, already quoted, says (Works, Vol. III., 59): ‘‘ There 
never was an age or a country in which he that feared God 
and worked righteousness was not accepted. Melchisedek 
was a personage in whom were united the kingly and 
priestly offices, and as such was a type of the Messiah, and 
greater than Abraham himself. Under the former of these 
characters he was, by interpretation, king of righteousness 
and king of peace, and under the latter was distinguished 
as priest of the Most High God. This singular dignity 
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conferred upon a descendant of Canaan shows that God de- 
lights, on various occasions, to put more abundant honor 
upon the part that lacked.” 

But the primitive revelation of grace, though adequate 
to salvation, was not sufficient to make known to men its 
riches. And yet, that the continuity of the revelation 
might not be broken, Melchisedek blessed Abraham, through 
whom came the still clearer manifestation of the mercy of 
God toward a sinful race. The conditions of mercy, how- 
ever, being in their very nature unchangeable, remain the 
same, penitence and faith, manifested in hatred of sin and 
a disposition to do all the known will of God out of trust | 
in him and love for him. Even the prophets of the Jewish 
people, who, as their inspired leaders, enjoyed the greatest 
degree of illumination, perceived very indistinctly the mean- 
ing of their own prophecies when they foretold the con- 
summation of type and symbol in the sufferings of Christ 
and the glory that should follow, while the most of their 
believing fellow-countrymen could only see in the pre- 
scribed sacrifices the divinely appointed way for the sinner’s 
approach to God. Their penitence and faith were proved 
by their obedience to his revealed will. 

In the fullness of time, in the advent of Jesus Christ, a 
King and Priest after the order of Melchisedek, the one 
revelation of grace had its glorious completion. 

How many, in the ages past, how many among the mil- 
lions who, since the advent, not having heard of Christ, 
have, nevertheless, accepted the offer of divine mercy by 
penitence and faith, must be left to the decision of him to 
whom the judgment of mankind has been committed, be- 
cause as a Son of Man and head of the mediatorial king- 
dom, he alone is fitted to be judge under the system of 
grace. (John 5: 22-27.) He will by no means clear the 
guilty, but will render to every man according to his works, 
who, nevertheless, will take into account all evil inheritance 
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and all evil environment, and in the final award will illus- 
trate both the spotless justice and infinite grace of God. 
With the fina] judgment the mediatorial reign closes; the 
grace system, that exceptional display of the divine per- 
fections, ceases except as to its effects; law resumes its 
unobstructed sway, and the Son delivers up the kingdom to 
God, even the Father, that God may be all in all. 
1 Cor. 15 : 20-28, 

(7) It is by grace that the punishment of those who, 
living in the blazing light of this Christian century, wilfully 
neglect or haughtily spurn the offered mercy of God in 
Jesus Christ, will be awful beyond the power of words to 
describe. The emphasis of peril of final loss of the soul ap- 
pears in Christendom, appears among those in Christendom 
to whom the gospel of God’s grace is proclaimed in its 
greatest purity. For it is in Christendom that not only 
virtue achieves the most complete transformation of human 
character after the Divine model in Jesus Christ, but sin 
manifests itself in its most intense and virulent form, ex- 
ceeding, if possible, the redeeming grace of God. He who, 
saw the course of the development of these two antago- 
nistic forces during all the oncoming Christian ages, said: 
“Let both grow together until the harvest;” let virtue 
more and more unfold its Divine beauty ; let sin more and 
more reyeal its Satanic malignity, even though in the guise 
of an angel of light. And so we see not brutal, but scien- 
tific agnosticism ; men refusing to have God in their knowl- 
edge, have not, indeed, changed the glory of the incorrupt- 
ible God for idols, but have surpassed the impiety of 
idolatry in banishing God from His universe, professing not 
to know whether there be any such Being. Here, too, is 
not Jewish, but Christian Pharisaism, gathering, with 
jeweled fingers, its skirts about itself lest it be defiled by 
contact with unclean sin, not rémembering that our Lord 
was distinguished as a friend of publicans and sinners; 
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surfeiting itself upon the sweets of Christian civilization ; 
sitting, Judas-like, at the table of the Lord, receiving with 
the saints the symbols of the supreme self-sacrifice of the 
Son of God by which the world was redeemed, while it is 
deaf to the wail of men dying in a famine of the bread of 
life. It nourishes selfishness upon the body and blood of 
the Lord. Surely here and now sin culminates. Surely as 
light increases, its diabolical nature discloses itself. Living 
now in the closing dispensation of grace, the dispensation of 
the Spirit, it is possible for men to blaspheme against the 
Holy Spirit—a sin that hath never forgiveness. He who 
preaches the gospel in our day carries a blessing of price- 
less value, but which may be perverted into a curse, the 
more deadly in proportion to the greatness of the blessing, 
by those to whom it is preached. It will be either a savour 
from life unto life, or asavour from death unto death, with 
the emphasis of nineteen centuries of increasing light. It 
is little wonder that the great apostle to the gentiles was so 
impressed with the great issues dependent upon the accept- 
ance or rejection of his message as an ambassador for Christ 
that he ceased not to admonish every one night and day 
with tears. It would be wise for us in this generation to 
give new heed to the solemn import of our Lord’s address 
to the men of his own time, ‘‘ Then began heto upbraid the 
cities wherein his mighty works were done, because they 
repented not. Woe unto thee, Chorazin! woe unto thee, 
Bethsaida! for if the mighty works had been done in Tyre 
and Sidon which were done in you, they would have re- 
pented long ago in sackcloth and ashes. Howbeit I say 
unto you, it shall be more tolerable for Tyre and Sidon in 
the day of judgment, than for you. And thou, Capernaum, 
shalt thou be exalted unto heaven? thou shalt go down to 
Hades: for if the mighty works had been done in Sodom 
which were done in thee, it would have remained to this 
day. Howbeit,I say unto you, that it shall be more toler- 
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able for the land of Sodom in the day of judgment, than for 
thee.” (Matt. 11:20—26.) 


CONCLUSION. 


The suggestion that a second probation, perhaps, awaits 
those who in this life have not heard of Christ is unwar- 
ranted by the Scriptures and uncalled for by the exigencies 
of the case. Faith in Christ is not expected or required of 
those to whom his name has never come, as a condition of 
salvation. Grace is universal. The means of grace vary 
according to the degree of the revelation of grace at any 
time enjoyed. The conditions of acceptance with God are 
always and everywhere the same—penitence for or hatred 
of sin, and faith manifested in a disposition to do all the 
known will of God out of trust in and love for Him. 

Let the Church, then, cease her delusive discussions as 
to the fate of the heathen, which, as springing from a specu- 
lative and not a hearty concern for their welfare, serves as 
an opiate to her conscience, making her insensible to her 
high and imperative duty to obey her Lord’s last com- 
mission, ‘‘ Go ye, make disciples of all nations.” The ques- 
tion for us to answer, as Mr. Spurgeon is reported to have 
suggested, is not, may the heathen be saved without the 
gospel, but, will we be saved if we do not carry the gospel 
to the heathen ? 

HENRY E. ROBINS. 

Rochester Theological Seminary. 
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II. 
OUR ACADEMIES. 


THE manifest interest in founding or strengthening our 
educational institutions is one of the most healthful signs of 
the times. The Baptists at heart have ever been aggres- 
sive. To that aggressive spirit is now to be added the 
conserving and preserving power of Christian education. 
And yet this spirit in our midst is only a spirit kindred to 
one that is manifest all about us. The educational problem is 
to-day the problem of the nation. It is not a question of need 
but of method. Boston finds her heart and hands full in 
dealing with sectarian interference. The college world is 
fairly startled at the suggestion of the president of the oldest 
college in the land for a three years’ course. The public 
high school has to be “settled” again and again. The 
Indian is just now receiving more attention than ever be- 
fore. Then, too, the educational crazes comeand go. The 
object lesson lives its day. Manual training is the rallying 
cry of the one time, and “‘ normal” methods vie with “ na- 
tural” in a struggle for a survival, which is often a struggle 
for existence. One man sees the value of science, and his 
only hope for the world is in the cry ‘‘the classics must 
go.” The classical man taunts the scientist with the ‘ bread 
and butter” existence he leads and the materialistic tend- 
ency of his teaching. 

In the midst of all this turmoil more than a little atten- 
tion has been turned towards our denominational acade- 
mies. Their position is somewhat unique to-day. Their 
past cannot be the promise of their future, because the con- 
stant drift of the country cityward, has changed their con- 
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stituency and brought forward new elements to be met. 
The free high school has complicated matters on another 
side, while the relations between the fitting school and the 
college, so greatly changed of late, have all added to the 
difficult nature of the problem. 

THE ACADEMY IN ITS RELATION TO THE COLLEGE.— 
The academy is only a chapter in the course of education, 
and “to be continued in our next” is written over it. Now 
a superficial glance has often placed the academy and col- 
lege in a false position. We have planted so many “ col- 
leges,”” many of which are not doing even the work of a 
high-grade academy, that some have cried out that our 
whole educational system has been placed upon its apex. 
That before the college exists the academy exists, and that 
the college should be the outgrowth of the academy. 
Many say that our action has been illogical and that our 
money should have been invested in schools before we 
planted the college. Whatever the demands to-day, his- 
torically and logically the college should be planted before 
the academy when the educational problem has been pre- 
sented as it is in America. The law of supply and de- 
mand enters even here. It is the college demanding stu- 
dents that produces the academy with its supply. The col- 
lege is like the goal in the race. It must be set up before the 
race is begun. And to-day the most dampening effect on 
educational ardor and means of work is to be found in the 
false position maintained by many colleges towards the 
fitting-schools, and the consequent ill effects upon that 
school are felt in the regions below it. I refer to the en- 
trance into the college of poorly prepared students. More 
than one college is masquerading to-day as a high-grade 
college, whose standard has been raised and whose scholar- 
ship is declared to be good, to enter which, a student must 
be well prepared, when many a teacher in the prepara- 
tory school knows full well that the most of such talk on 
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the part of the college is only talk. A triple injustice is 
done in every case where the poorly prepared student is 
admitted. An injustice is done the school from which he 
comes. A premium has been placed upon poor work 
there. Every student is eager to go and do likewise; to 
skim over this chapter and to be at work on the next. An 
injustice is done the class in college which he enters. The 
well prepared students are hampered by his deficiencies. 
An injustice also is done the student. He is placed ina 
false light. It is no true kindness to him. Overloaded, 
his mental digestive apparatus is strained and weakened, 
and his mental food is poorly assimilated. The standard of 
the academy is set by the college, and it is elevated only as 
the college is made independent, means what it says in its 
catalogue, and say what it means, The craze for numbers 
enters even here. _ ‘‘Obesity is mistaken for strength.” 
Lung power is mistaken for brain power. Too many of our 
colleges are like balloons. They are sailing high and are 
filled with wind alone. Against this stand it is urged that 
it is the exceptional student who pursues his studies beyond 
the academic course. This is true, but the true nature of 
the problem is not altered. The “‘ tone” of the school is set 
by the few who go on beyond its course of study. This is 
a truth which has been recognized by Thomas Arnold, and, 
indeed, by every true teacher. The truth is, that the stand- 
ard of academic work is not, and in a large measure can- 
not be set by the academy itself. When the school brings 
its goods to the market, the market price is determined 
more by the buyer than seller. Good schools of course 
must draw. Good colleges ought to be and will be well 
attended, but so long as the size of the Freshman class is 
taken as the measure of the success of college work, and so 
long as the college, in order to gain that end, has as many 
‘‘ side-doors ” as the city saloon on Sunday, just so long will 
it largely be impossible for the fitting school to maintain a 
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standard either high or fixed. The successand standing of 
Phillips Exeter Academy to-day is due as much to Har- 
vard College as it is to Exeter Academy. 

THE ACADEMY IN ITS RELATION TO THE SCHOOLS 
BELOW.—Professor Ladd, in a recent article in Scribner's 
Magazine magnifies the importance of the downward side 
of the academy. This needs to be emphasized, it is true. 
But I have tried to emphasize the fact that while it is the 
college-ward side of academic work which elevates the 
academy, it is the academic side of college work that deter- 
mines the quality of that elevation. The break between 
the studious side of life when the boy leaves the academy 
for the college is slight. He continues the work already 
begun. The change is largely one of position and point of 
vision. The break from the school to the academy is more 
pronounced. It is not so mucha modification of previous 
years as a radical change. It is new work. A new pur- 
pose enters. The educational solution now begins to crys- 
tallize. The previous work has been largely receptive. 
New faculties are now set at work. It is towards this pre- 
liminary work that thoughts of our educators should largely 
be turned now. Life is too short for the useless red tape re- 
quirements of our public schools as they are. The young 
man knows that he cannot well afford the time now required 
“to complete his education.” He thinks of ,the four years 
in college ; three in the professional school, and of the years 
required in the preparatory course in the academy, and he 
resolves to save time. And the result is that he cuts short 
the preparatory course, when any careful thinker knows full 
well that if he must cut short, he had better cut anywhere 
else thanin the academy. There must be a waste of time 
in the course of study as it exists to-day, but where is it ? 
Do not the facts warrant the assertion that the waste is in 
the work done before the academy is reached ? What sane 
man believes that nine or ten years ought to be spent in 
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the study of arithmetic? Or that seven or eight should be 
given to the ordinary descriptive geography? Indeed is 
not the whole course as now conducted in the public schools 
arranged as if time were no element? Can there not bea 
saving of time here? Would not much of our so-called 
“thought” which deals in endless speculations, which tries 
to stumble along after Hamilton or Hegel or Spencer, much 
better be employed for a time just now in simplifying 
the preliminary work? If this were done could not our 
boys enter the academy when twelve or thirteen years old, 
and be ready for college when they were sixteen or seven- 
teen? If the younger Mill could read Greek when he was 
nine, why should our boys wait until they are nearly twice 
that age before they begin its study? I do not attempt to 
solve the riddle. But is there not a solution? And if 
there be one, ought not our “ thinkers ”’ at least to turn their 
attention toward it? The age question is a great one with 
many who would go to college. The academy, standing 
as the daysman with his hand on both the advanced and 
preliminary work, is the one to suffer now. 

THE ACADEMY IN ITS INTERNAL WORKINGS.— The 
present demands upon the academy make many of them 
truer universities than many of that name, which to-day 
are starving professors and scattering degrees. There 
are three class of students to be found in the academy to- 
day. Those whose work is all done on a definite plan, and 
with a definite end in view—the entrance into some college. 
Then there is another class of students (and these largely 
predominate) who have no thought of going beyond the 
academic work. They wish to learn as much as possible there 
and to touch upon as many subjects as can be reached. 
Then there is a class beside, consisting of those who come 
for a short time, for practical work. They wish to fill in, 
more than fill up. They are the bright boys whom that 
terrible word “‘ the averages ” of the public school has kept 
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back. Or, the duller boys whom the same word has pre- 
vented from keeping up. Or, the country boy whose ad- 
vantages have been defective. Or, the older boy who later 
feels his needs, and is barred from the privilege of the public 
schdol. All of these come knocking with calm and sublime 
confidence at the academy gates. And out of this mass 
the school is supposed to compose a well organized, unified 
school. And many of our schools have tried to meet the 
demand, but trying failed. There is only one answer to 
this difficult problem. It cannot fully be done. It requires 
no philosopher to see that our secondary schools are suffer- 
ing from an overloading of the curriculum. The scattered 
rays would burn if focused, but being scattered only shine. 
A shining light may be there, but not a burning. 

The great problem is not how to do more, but how to do 
better. Not how to shine more, but how to burn and brand 
more—to leave their impress on the student. Thisis some- 
thing like Paul’s theology. People say it is not broad. 
Well, its most ardent supporter would not claim for it that 
itis broad. But it is intense, and its very intensity gives it 
power. The Great Teacher had “many things to say” 
which He left unsaid. Few of the great problems of that age 
were touched upon. It was rather one lesson He taught 
and one only. From differing points of vision, over and 
over again, He taught and reviewed the same great lesson. 
And in educational work to-day we do well to study the 
same plan. There must be many things in this life of ours 
left untouched. 

For example, I find in some of our schools Political 
Economy in the list of studies. No one denies its impor- 
tance. Noone questions the demand for it to-day. But 
many thoughtful men do question its place in the academic 
curriculum. No conclusions are so valueless, nay, so dan- 
gerous, as those of the poorly disciplined, ill-trained or im- 
mature mind. Men must learn to think before their con- 
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clusions are of value. Some knowledge puffeth up and 
does that alone. 

Let it be kept in mind that while college work may be 
preparatory, academic work ought to be. It ought to teach 
“how” more than “ what.” It refines the crude. It should 
take the ill-trained or untrained and train them for four 
things—reception, observation, contemplation, expression. 
And the Yale professor tells how best to do this when he 
says: ‘‘ The true principle of secondary education does not 
call for the offer of a great variety of studies, either pre- 
scribed or elective, but for a thorough and long-continued 
discipline in a very few judiciously and well-selected stud- 
ies. 4 

But the academy can never successfully define or do its 
work until the college on the one side supports it, and on 
the other the preliminary work is condensed. 

In the internal workings of the academy the subject of 
athletics I have left untouched. Its importance and neces- 
sity no thinking man questions. As an outlet for super- 
abundant animal spirits, a substitute is furnished for hazing. 
The boy who has been kicking a football for a couple of 
hours, has no great tendency towards extra exertions phy- 
sically. The demand is one to be met by a guiding hand 
rather than by a hand to crush, 

THE ACADEMY AND THE DENOMINATION.— The 
denominational school combines the above points, but 
does more. It remembers its object. It was founded 
for a purpose. It makes not minds alone but character, 
Not character alone but Christian character. Ifthis be not 
its aim, its very name is a misnomer, It isto domore than 
to give intellectual stimulus. 

If mental training alone were sought, the church might 
conserve her forces by giving her support to State institu- 
tions. The school for the time being takes the place of 
home and partially so of the church, as well as of the train- 
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ing of the mind. It stands indeed zz loco parentis. 
Founded then by Christian people for a definite end it 
should see to it that every teacher is decidedly Christian. 
This is not bigotry. It is consistency. What possible 
ground for the employment of indifferent men, or pro- 
nounced unbelievers, in Christian schools and colleges I never 
could see. It is a negation of its own affirmation. This 
does not mean a prescribing of creeds, It does mean a 
demand that the teachings of each teacher—the silent and 
indirect as well as direct—make for the highest manhood. 
The church believes that a man is a man only as he is 
a Christ-man. It is only consistency which asks that her 
teachers, employed by her funds, supported by her gifts, 
work constructively and positively for that end. 

Standing on such a foundation it is only just that the 
school not only in its individual teachers, but as a school, 
stand for certain things the church desires and for which she 
works. Is it fitting that students should come from de- 
nominational schools who can name the Greek gods, but 
who cannot mention the Kings of Israel? Who are familiar 
with Roman history and can trace its vigorous influence 
on the civilization of the day, but who are ignorant of the 
historical facts to be traced in the rise and growth of the 
Christian religion? I am not pleading for goody-good 
talks. I am not even saying such work should be required. 
But is there not a flaw somewhere when the state of affairs 
just mentioned can exist ? I do not believe in sectarianism. 
But in our fear of being sectarian have we not gone to the 
other extreme? The Scylla of the one may be as danger- 
ous as the Charybdis of the other. 

THE DENOMINATION AND THE ACADEMY.—This is a 
relation which has been too much like that of certain ani- 
mals, which think they have done enough when they have 
given birth to their young. We have given them a name. 
We havea feeling of jealousy when others want them, but 
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we have neglected them sadly. The college is first, but not 
all. The educational system is pyramidal. The college 
may be the apex, but the stones below vastly outnumber 
those on the top. We are leaving our colleges in the air. I 
have watched for weeks the men who are working on the 
new building of one of our greatest railroads. Pileafter pile © 
has been driven into the ground until the entire ground-space 
has been covered. On these the great slabs and blocks o 

granite are resting. And all this is merely foundation work. 
It is to hold up the great building which is to rest upon it. 
They haveaplan. The picture of the new building is before 
them. Towards that they are working.e And the college is 
our goal educationally, but we have many of them on stilts. 
They have no foundations educationally. State pride and 
small personal ambition have planted them thick and fast. 
The denomination has accepted the gift, but the smile ac- 
companying the acceptance has often been forced and faint. 
But to-day our pastors and leaders, our benevolent men who 
would do for Christ and His church need to look at the 
necessities of the case. Ten or twelve leave the school for 
business or home for every one who goes on to college. 
Yet these ten or twelve are to form the cultured element in 
the pews. They are the ones to appreciate and further the 
work of the “‘ exceptionally brilliant men,” and “‘ the men 
who will be heard from ” who annually come forth from our 
college halls. 

We need these well endowed academies to hold up the 
colleges, as the colleges lead the people. As well might 
one fresco a barn as to establish the college without the 
school. The present gives us special needs. The high 
school was never so insecure, at least in its purely aca- 
demic work. And the demand for academic work was 
never so strong. Carpe diem. 

We need these schools denominationally, because of our 
church polity. No denomination gives its laymen such 
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powers and opportunities for good work as ours. None 
presents so many opportunities for evil. The good man is 
a power. The trained good man is a greater power. Our 
colleges were founded largely with the idea that God’s cause 
was to be advanced chiefly by its ministers. To-day the 
minister is not belittled, but the layman is advanced The 
power of the pulpit is not less, but the power of the pew is 
more. And how shall we strengthen the pew and increase 
the efficiency of the body more than by the education given 
by the Christian academy ? 

There come at times the great benefactions to the 
colleges, and the hearts of all rejoice. They are made 
glad, too, by the new moves—if so be they have more than 
a name to live. But to-day more than we need a great 
university—great as is the need of that—more than we need 
more colleges, yea, more even than we need to strengthen 
the colleges that are, do we need now to turn our thoughts 
and our hearts asa great people, who would do for the cause 
of God and humanity, towards the schools where our young 
people may be trained for the larger school of duty and of 


life. 
E. T. TOMLINSON. 
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IT does not matter what view we may hold with regard 
to it, we cannot deny that the Bible has a great deal to say 
of Election. It is taught in some form or another in almost 
every book of the Bible, both of the Old Testament and of 
the New. To most devout students of the Bible this sub- 
ject has seemed like a great mountain, so large that they 
could neither tunnel through it nor climb over it, and so 
broad at the base that they could not go around it without 
going around the whole Bible itself. Election, however, is 
in the Bible, and there to stay. 

I beg to say that I am very far from feeling that I have 
reached the solution of a question that has divided the 
opinions of the thinkers in the religious world since the days 
of Augustine and Pelagius to the present time, and will 
continue to do so, I am sure, to the day when the Great 
Teacher himself shall make all things clear to human minds, 
Neither have I any ambition to attempt to make clear what 
Omniscience has not seen fit to reveal to men. It is no 
part of my present purpose to reply against God, or to 
ask for reasons where none are given; but rather to inquire 
of the Lord and to bow to his will and purpose, so far as he 
has made them known. This one thing I know: in the mind 
of God all things are harmonized, and in the realm of his 
truth there are no contradictions. 

What are we to do with the two or three whole chapters 
on this great subject as they lie imbedded in the very heart 
of Paul’s masterly letter to the Romans? What are we to 
do with the many plain, direct and indirect statements 
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bearing on this subject, as found in other of the apostle’s 
epistles? Shall we pass them, as the school-boy the prob- 
lems in his arithmetic that seem to him insoluble? Shall 
we not the rather reverently, and under the guidance of the 
blessed Paraclete, seek to know the truth concerning this 
great question ? 

I hope it will not seem to be presumption in me, if I say 
of the whole Bible, what the great Dr. Broadus has said of 
Paul’s writings, namely, that our chief difficulty is not in 
our inability to know what the Bible really teaches, as it is 
our unwillingness often to let the Bible say what it really 
means. We too often come to the Bible with our own 
preconceived notions of what we would like to have it say, 
and we begin our study of it by twisting and wresting its 
utterances to suit ourselves. I fear sometimes that the 
theologians have caused some people to see in the Bible 
what God himself never put into it. 

It is very difficult to discover the truth and hold it in 
the mind in its symmetry. We shall make better progress, 
and arrive at more satisfactory results, if we make some 
careful discriminations in our thinking and consider only 
one aspect of the subject at a time. Accordingly I shall 
consider the subject before us under three propositions: 
(1.) God teaches us in the Bible his election of men to tem- 
poral and spiritual positions and privileges. (2.) God 
teaches us in the Bible his eternal, immutable and uncon- 
ditional election of men to be heirs of his saving grace. 
(3.) God teaches us in the Bible that in the dispensation of 
the Gospel under which we are living men are saved con- 
ditionally. 

I. God teaches us in the Bible his election of men to tem- 
poral and spiritual positions and privileges. 

Beginning with the call of Abraham and continuing 
until the time of the overthrow of the kingdom and their 
final captivity, the Jews, with a strange and varied history, 
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furnish an indubitable illustration of this proposition, both 
as regards the election of men individually, and the nation, 
to positions and privileges, both temporal and spiritual. 
That nation was a divinely chosen nation. They were God’s 
eternally elect nation. He not only eternally chose them, 
but he finally called them out from among all the other 
nations for a purpose of his own. In preparing them for the 
carrying out of his purpose, God educated them, says Dr. 
Strong, along three great lines. These lines were: (1.) The 
majesty of God, in his unity, omnipotence and holiness. (2.) 
The sinfulness of man and his moral helplessness. (3.) The 
certainty of a coming salvation. Christ was not only the 
‘“‘end of the law,” but he was the “reality to which the 
types and ceremonies of Judaism pointed.” 

These three great lines in the education of the Jewish 
people were carried forward, from the time of Moses, ac- 
cording to the same eminent authority, by three principal 
agencies: (1.) By the law, with its pre-incarnate appear- 
ances of God, cultivating faith in and fear of the personal 
God and Judge. (2.) By prophecy, beginning with the first 
announcement in Eden of the promised seed, and continu- 
ing to within about four hundred years of the song of the 
angels over. the birth of Christ. (3.) By judgments, in 
which the repeated chastisements of the Jews for their idol- 
atry wrought into them the idea of the unity of God, and 
forever cured them of the notion of polytheism. Scattering 
them finally to the four winds of the earth, the synagogue 
system was established, by which the idea of God was pre- 
served and propagated, and which ultimately furnished a 
great agency for the dissemination of the Gospel. Thus not 
only were a people “‘ prepared” to receive and disseminate 
the Gospel, but this same people were divinely raised up 
and prepared, that through them God might get the world 
ready for the coming of Christ and his redemptive work, 
‘« When the fulness of the time was come God sent forth his 
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Son.” These words do not mean that a certain portion of 
time was to run out, but that there was a certain portion of 
time which had for its proper fulfillment the coming of 
Christ. 

In carrying out his purpose in the Jewish people God 
often used bad men as well as good men. Nay, he tells us 
in plain words that he raised up some of the former class 
that he might so use them. For example note his words to 
Pharaoh : “ And in very deed for this cause have I raised 
thee up for to show in thee my power, and that my name 
may be declared throughout all the earth.” The ninth 
chapter of First Samuel shows very clearly that Saul, a bad 
man, I think, was divinely chosen of the Lord to a certain 
temporal position, I need not stop to speak of the many 
good men, who were chosen to occupy certain temporal 
positions and to enjoy certain spiritual privileges in this 
world for a purpose, such as Joseph, Moses, Joshua, David 
and others. 

This one thing I would especially have you bear in mind: 
the fact that the Jewish people, and many individual per- 
sons among them, were divinely chosen, as I believe eter- 
nally so, to occupy certain temporal positions and to enjoy 
certain spiritual privileges in this world, is by no means to 
be taken as evidence that they were all of them thereby 
made the subjects of God’s Election of grace, or that they 
were all of them ever the subjects of his Elective grace. 
They were chosen to occupy a certain position, and to enjoy 
especially certain spiritual privileges in this world for a pur- 
pose. If this fact is constantly kept in mind it will do much 
toward clearing up many of the difficulties connected with 
the subject before us. I have often heard the advocates of 
the doctrine of eternal, unconditional, personal Election, 
quote passages, from both the Old Testament and the New, 
in defence of their position, which cannot by any manner of 
means be made to apply in God’s Election of grace. They 
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simply teach that God eternally chose men to certain posi- 
tions and privileges, both temporal and spiritual in this 
world. Very much of Paul’s reasoning on this subject in 
his letter to the Romans must be so understood; and so, also, 
many of the passages bearing on the subject as found in 
other places in the Bible. I grant that in many instances 
in which God called one to a certain position or privilege, 
he at the same time elected him to be the heir of his saving 
grace. This was not always the case, as could be easily 
shown. We need to be careful that our quotations of 
Scripture teach what we desire that they should teach. 

II. I now come to my second proposition, namely, 
God teaches us in the Bible his eternal, immutable, and un- 
conditional election of men to be heirs of his saving grace. 

Do not let this statement take your breath. It is the 
word of God and, is therefore, true, and it will do us no 
harm. That great harm has been made of it, I am pain- 
fully aware, for many ardent advocates of the doctrine of 
Election have pushed it too far, and to the exclusion of 
other things equally plainly taught, and just as important, 
and thus a great truth has been exchanged for a false doc- 
trine. This is one of the dangers into which all of us are 
liable to fall in our thinking and believing, and we need to 
be constantly on our guard. 

(a.) God teaches us in the Bible his eternal election of 
men to be heirs of his saving grace, By this I mean that 
the decree, as an act of his sovereign will and pleasure, 
dates back into eternity. I need quote only two or three 
passages among many in the Bible which bear out this 
statement. In Acts 13:48, we read: “And as many as 
were ordained to eternal life believed.” In Romans 8:29,- 
30, we read: “‘ For whom he did foreknow, he also did pre- 
destinate to be conformed to the image of his Son, that he 
might be the first-born among many brethren. Moreover, 
whom he did predestinate them he also called; and whom 
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he called them he also justified, and whom he justified them 
he also glorified.” These two passages cannot be con- 
strued to mean God’s provisions of salvation in Christ for 
the race; the very phraseology precludes such a construc- 
tion being put upon them. They mean God’s eternal fer- 
sonal election of men to be heirs of his saving grace. How 
many were included in this divine decree we are not told, 
except that we are told that it was ‘“‘as many as were or- 
dained,” and ‘‘ whom he did foreknow.” To foreknow is 
not only to intellectually apprehend, but to regard with 
favor, or make an object of care. To predestinate is to ap- 
point to eternal life. In 2 Timothy 1:9, we read: “Who 
hath saved us and called us with an holy calling, not accord- 
ing to our works, but according to his own purpose and 
grace, which were given us in Christ Jesus before the 
world began,” or in times eternal. In Ephesians 1:4, we 
read: ‘‘ According as he hath chosen us in him before the 
foundation of the world,” etc. I need not quote further. 
There are many other passages which teach us that God’s 
election of men to be heirs of his saving grace was an act 
of his will antedating that of the creation of the world. 

(2.) God’s election of men to be heirs of his saving grace 
was an act of his immutable will. It was his unchanging 
purpose to save them. ‘“ The gifts and callings of God are 
without repentance.” He “called” and “justified” and 
** glorified”’ those whom he “ did foreknow ” and “ did pre- 
destinate.” Indeed, the plain teaching of the Bible is that 
. all of God’s purposes are immutable, and his purposes in 
the Election of grace were of course immutable. 

(3.) God’s election of men to be heirs of saving grace 
was unconditional. His choice was based not on any fore- 
seen merit in men, either of nature or imputed righteous- 
ness, nor upon the foreseen act of their faith or repentance ; 
but it was an act grounded in his sovereign will and good 
pleasure. We are forbidden by many plain utterances of 
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the Bible to hold that the reasons for God’s election of men 
to be heirs of salvation lay in their moral character or acts; 
but we are told that his foreordination “ unto the adop- 
tion of sons through Jesus Christ unto himself” was “‘ac- 
cording to the good pleasure of his will.” Christ said: 
“Ye did not choose me, hut I chose you.” And again: 
‘“Which were born, not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, 
nor of the will of man, but of God.” 

It may not be our business to inquire for reasons here ; 
it may be enough for us to know that this is what the 
Bible says. But while I have no desire to ask for reasons 
where no reasons are given, or to put upon the words of 
Scripture a strained interpretation, or to give to them a 
meaning which they do not contain, I ask to be heard very 
carefully a little further. 

After prolonged and prayerful study of this whole sub- 
ject, I have come to the conclusion that most, if not all, of 
the passages which I have just quoted, together with many 
others which bear on the doctrine of Election, may be 
easily explained in the light of certain questions arising out 
of God’s rejection of the Jews on the one hand, and of his 
calling of the Gentiles on the other. When that event took 
place, the like of which this world has never seen, certain 
great questions forced themselves to the front, and but for 
Paul who can tell what the result might have been! These 
questions were raised by two classes of Jews: (a.) By the 
unbelieving Jews who regarded Paul as a traitor to his 
countrymen, and as an enemy to the religion of his fathers. 
(4.) By the believing Jews who could not understand the 
unbelief and consequent rejection by God of their country- 
men, seeing that to them the law, the promises and cove- 
nants had been given, and as concerning whom in the flesh 
Christ came. 

Hence the discussion of this whole question of Election 
as it is given to us in the ninth, tenth and eleventh chap- 
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ters of Romans, and hence, also, many other passages 
which bear on the doctrine as found in other of the apostles’ 
epistles. Paul’s great object in the three chapters in Ro- 
maus, beginning with the ninth, is “to solve the greatest 
enigma of history—the rejection of the elect people.” 

In the first verses of the ninth chapter he justifies him- 
self against the charge that he is a traitor to the Jews and 
an enemy to the religion of his fathers. He says: ‘‘I say 
the truth in Christ, I lie not, my conscience also bearing me 
witness in the Holy Ghost, that I have great heaviness and 
continual sorrow in my heart ; for I could wish that I myself 
were accursed from Christ for my brethren, my kinsmen 
according to the flesh.” Now, Paul was not troubled be- 
cause, forsooth, in God’s elective decrees, some of his coun- 
trymen were not included; the great burden of his sorrow 
was because “‘ Israel, which followed after the law of right- 
eousness,” had “ not attained to the law of righteousness,” 


because they sought it not by faith. They stumbled at the 
Rock of offence, which Rock was Christ. The fourth and 
fifth verses of this ninth chapter describe his brethren, his 
kinsmen, The very terms used in these two verses show 
that he has in mind the whole Jewish nation, for example, 


the ‘‘ adoption,” in distinction from other nations; ‘‘ the 
glory,” referring no doubt to the bright cloud, as the sym- 
bol of God’s presence which went before them as they came 
out of Egypt; “the covenants,” meaning, evidently, the 
renewals, to Isaac and Jacob, and to the whole people, of 
the gracious promises which God made with Abraham; 
“the giving of the law,” at Mount Sinai; ‘the services of 
God,” the national worship prescribed by God for the Tab- 
ernacle and ultimately for the Temple ; and “the promises,” 
which related to Christ and his spiritual kingdom; and 
“the fathers,” meaning Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, especi- 
ally, but including also the patriarchs. It is for this 
nation as a nation, “‘ to whom pertained ” so much, but who 
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through unbelief had rejected the Messiah, that the apostle 
isso much concerned. And he does not hesitate to as- 
cribe to Christ both humanity and divinity in the very face 
of his countrymen’s opposition, in declaring that ‘‘ concern- 
ing the flesh Christ came,” and that he is at the same time 
“over all God blessed forever.” In the remainder of the | 
chapter, and the tenth, he vindicates God in his rejection 
of the Jewish people, and in‘ his calling in of the Gentiles; 
and in doing so he shows that the rejection of the Jews was 
entirely their own fault, the result of their wilful and inex- 
cusable unbelief; and that the one indespensable condition 
of salvation alike to the Jew and to the Gentile, now, hence- 
forth and forever is faith; that no account whatever can be 
taken of human claims based merely on carnal descent from 
Abraham. [If all of the human Israel did not belong to the 
spiritual Israel, and so were not admitted into the spiritual 
kingdom, the fault did not lie with God, but with their un- 
willingness to submit themselves to the way God had or- 
dained. Inthe eleventh chapter he shows that the “‘ hard- 
ness’ which came upon the Jews, through their unbelief, 
turns out to good, in that it helped on the admission of the 
Gentiles; and that while God had cast away the Jewish 
nation, because of their unbelief, and had grafted in among 
the real spiritual branches of that nation, or the elect among 
them according to grace, the branches of the hitherto wild 
olive tree, the Gentiles, there is neither ground for com- 
plaint on the one hand, nor of boasting on the other, since 
“he hath shut up all unto disobedience, that he might have 
mercy upon all.” 

I am far from feeling that this view will explain all the 
difficulties connected with the subject under consideration, 
but I do say that it wondrously helps to a clearer view of it. 
It does explain very many of the perplexing texts which 
have been construed to mean the eternal, unconditional, per- 
sonal Election of all those in all times that can be saved. It 
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explains Paul’s reason for the discussion of the doctrine of 
Election at all; and explaining that much it aids us to 
understand the better the peculiar and striking manner of 
his treatment of the subject. 

Will you hear mea little further? To me it at least 
appears to be an open question, whether with the rejection 
of Christ by the Jews and God’s calling in of the Gentiles, 
the conditions of salvation did not undergo some important 
modifications. I do not mean as regards their number or 
method in the divine mind, but in their application and ad- 
justment to the changed relations. It seems to me so. 

What does the apostle mean by these words in Romans 
II; 30, 31, (He is speaking to the Gentiles concerning the 
Jews): “‘ For as ye in times past have not believed God, yet 
have now obtained mercy through their unbelief; even so 
have these also now not believed that through your mercy 
they also may obtain mercy.” These are wonderful words, 
which we may all do well to stop long and ponder most 
thoroughly. They seem to me to mean that on account of 
the rejection of Christ by the Jews through their unbelief, 
the mercy of God came to the unbelieving Gentiles; and 
that in turn the Jews are to obtain mercy through the belief 
and mercy given to the Gentiles, and that in this way the 
Jews will finally be gathered in. In other words, the former 
state of the unbelieving Gentiles is compared with the pre- 
sent state of the unbelieving Jews; and the present state of 
the believing Gentiles with the future glorious state of the 
Jews, when they shall have obtained mercy through the 
Gentiles. ‘‘ For,” he concludes, “‘ God hath shut up all unto 
disobedience, that he might have mercy upon all.” His 
meaning seems to me to be, that henceforth men, both Jews 
and Gentiles, are to be saved conditionally. I donot under- 
stand the apostle to convey the idea that the Gentiles were 
not included in God’s eternal provisions. of salvation for 
the race; but he does most clearly show that the salvation 
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of men now and henceforth, alike of Jew aud Gentile, is to 
be conditioned upon their acceptance of it, while at the 
same time God’s plan will be fulfilled. 

There can be no question that in these closing words of 
his masterly discussion of the doctrine of Election, the 
apostle introduces a far-reaching and radical change in the 
method of the application of the divine purposes of grace. 
In short, as God’s purposes in the Jewish nation, which he 
had called to fill a certain position, and to enjoy certain 
temporal and spiritual privileges, had been accomplished, 
even so also his eternal purposes of grace in them, so far as 
they were concerned, had been likewise accomplished, and 
now, once and forever, his special contract with them, as an 
elect nation is closed; and the whole race, Jewish and Gen- 
tile, are now put upon a common footing, with proffered 
pardon and mercy, through a common Saviour, which they 
may accept upon conditions or reject, with all the blessed 
results on the one hand, or the direful consequences on the 
other. ‘They are all shut up unto disobedience, that he 
may have mercy upon all.” 

In my view of it, the apostle here stands at the hinge, so | 
to speak, between God’s economy for the Jewish nation and 
his spiritually elect among them on the one hand, and the 
dispensation of grace on the other—on which hinge he 
now shows the two dispensations to be hung. In other 
words, he stands at the point where one dispensation with 
its attendant conditions ends, and another with its appro- 
priate conditions begins. It was necessary for the carrying 
out of his purposes that, in the old dispensation, God should 
have an elect people, both a national elect people, and a 
spiritual elect people. The new dispensation introduces a 
new economy altogether. In this dispensation neither 
blood, the flesh, the will of man, the Abrahamic covenants 
and promises, nor even the divine decrees concerning that 
people, can be pleaded. Men are now and henceforth to be 
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P saved by personal faith in the personal Christ, whom they 
may accept or reject. 

III, I ask you to consider with me briefly my third 
proposition, namely: God teaches us that in the dispensation 
of grace, under which we are living, men are saved condition- 
ally. 

It may never have occurred to some, as it did not to me 
for many years, that all those passages, which speak of the 
eternal Election and effectual calling of men, are in the 
past tense of the verbs used; and that all the passages 
which belong distinctly to the present dispensation of grace, 
that state the method of salvation, are in the present or 
future tense of the verbs used. For example, let us refer 
again to that standard passage on the doctrine of Election, 
in Romans, 8: 29, 30. Every one of the verbs used in that 
passage is in the past tense. It was those whom he “ did 
foreknow,” “did predestinate”’ that he also “called,” and 
“justified” and “ glorified.” The same thing is true of all 
the other passages, so far as I have been able to discover, 
that clearly teach the doctrine of Election. They all refer 
to the past not only as regards the origin of the decree in the 
mind of God, but also as regards the execution of his eter- 
nal purposes of grace. To me this is significant. I do not 
say positively that God’s eternal Election of men had refer- 
ence only to the old dispensation; but I do say that to me 
it looks very much like it. Paul discusses the whole ques- 
tion with his face to the past. 

Paul’s view seems to me to be that God’s eternal, uncon- 
ditional Election of men to be heirs of salvation closed with 
the full inauguration of the Gospel dispensation. The Gos- 
pel dispensation was not fully inaugurated until the Bible 
was completed and the door of faith opened to the whole 
world. When this was accomplished certain supernatural 
means, hitherto divinely appointed and used, were forever 
withdrawn, as for example, miracles, and the infallible in- 
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spiration of the Spirit. God’s exercise of his sovereign will 
and good pleasure, in the eternal choice and effectual call- 
ing of certain persons to be heirs of his saving grace, occu- 
pied a place co-ordinate with, and served a purpose in line 
with, these other supernatural means. When that purpose 
was accomplished, he had no further use for the one than for 
the other. The production of the Bible, to be the infallible 
and sufficient standard of faith and practice, in guiding men 
to Christ and heaven, was the great end subserved by mir- 
acles and inspiration; and this also was the end to be ac- 
complished in the eternal choice of the Jews as a national 
people; and this was also the end of the eternal, personal 
Election among them, and the Gentiles, also, of men to be 
heirs of grace. They were chosen that through them he 
might make known his will, and that they might form the 
nucleus of his spiritual kingdom. When the church was 
established and endowed for her mission, the Bible was 
placed in her hands, with the divine command, “Go ye, 
therefore, and disciple all the nations,” with the encouraging 
promise that ‘“‘ whosoever shall call on the name of the 
Lord shall be saved.” Faith now comes by hearing, and 
hearing by the word of God. 

Christ healed the paralytic’s body to show that he had 
power, and the right, tosave his soul. He putsthe miracle 
of physical healing and the act of his sovereign will in sav- 
ing the man’s soul, on the same level, and in line with the 
same purpose. God’s supernatural calling of Saul of Tar- 
sus, was in line with his eternal purpose of grace in him as 
his “‘chosen vessel.” It is just as great folly to teach that 
all who now can be saved, were eternally chosen to be saved, 
as it would be to teach that every one must be, like Paul, 
supernaturally called. 


G. H. ELGIN, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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IV. 
EMERSON. 


AMERICAN history divides itself into three more or less 
distinct periods. The first extends from the settlement of 
the country to the Revolution. It is the period of planting; 
of the struggle with the forces of Nature. The first and 
chief business of the people was to put themselves in the 
position of safe and comfortable living. The men most 
needed were farmers, mechanics and Indian fighters. There 
was no time for literature or art; and but little for any of 
the refinements of life. The first three or four generations 
of Americans were busy clearing the way and gathering ma- 
terial for empire. The second period begins with the sep- 
aration of the colonies from the mother country, and extends 
to the war between the States. It is the political period; 
the period of the framing and adoption of the Constitution, 
the formation of parties, and the testing of principles. It is 
the time of great constitutional lawyers; of Marshall and 
Story and the Supreme Court; of great statesmen, Hamil- 
ton, Jefferson and Madison for the earlier part, and for the 
later, Webster, Clay and Calhoun. Intellectual activity 
was stimulated by, and was in the direction of, politics, but as 
in the first period there was the growing up of a people, so 
in the second there was the making of a nation. The 
third period is that in which we are now living. It is the 
period of varied and rapidly developing interests. There is 
no longer a struggle for life; no longer the anxious work- 
ing out of political problems. We have plenty; and we are 
at peace. For the first. time in our national life the con- 
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ditions are favorable for art and architecture; and for a 
strong, abundant, and independent American literature. 

It has been noticed of late that Southerners are now 
achieving literary distinction, This is accounted for by 
reference to the peculiar changes that have been made in 
the South. A closer attention to the subject would reveal 
the fact that there has also been a great increase in the lit- 
erary activity of the North. There were not many South- 
ern writers thirty years ago; but neither were there many 
Northern writers. The increased attention to literature 
both North and South is occasioned by the increased de- 
mand for it; and that demand has been created by the 
changed conditions; the rapid increase and concentration 
of wealth, the increase in facilities for travel, and in the 
postal service, cheap printing, the use of machinery lessen- 
ing the strain on the bodily powers, of gas and kerosene oil 
yielding a brilliant, soft and cheap light by which many 
hours are added to the day; in a word, all those things that 
in our time, create leisure and opportunity for reading. 

But what has all this to do with Mr. Emerson? Simply 
this, that no one can read his life without being strongly 
reminded that we are in a new period of our history. Even 
now literature is hardly recognized as one of the established 
professions which a man might deliberately choose to fol- 
low, as he would choose law or medicine or merchandise. 
It has been more than fifty years since Emerson ventured 
the experiment of making a living by lecturing and writing; 
he was among the very first to make such an experiment. 
His great literary contemporaries, almost all of them, had 
some other occupation besides letters. In other respects, 
also, he was ahead of his time. He was like a bird that 
wakes and sings before the dawn; or like a flower, that, 
growing in a warm and sheltered nook, anticipates the spring 
and blooms while it is yet winter. 

The main facts of his life are shortly told. He was born 
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in Boston, May 25, 1803, and died in Concord, April 27, 
1882. He was prepared for college at the Boston Latin 
School, entered Harvard University in 1817, and graduated 
in 1821. The next few years he spent in teaching, in trav- 
eling for his health, and in the study of divinity, also at Har- 
vard. From March, 1829, to November, 1832, he was pas- 
tor of the Second Unitarian Church in Boston. Then fol- 
lowed three unsettled years. In 1835 he bought a house 
in Concord, where he lived forty-seven years, or until his 
death. During these last years his business was lecturing 
and bookmaking. He made three trips to Europe, in 1832-4, 
in 1847, andin 1872. He was twice married. 

It was his aunt, Mary Emerson, who said, ‘‘ The Emer- 
son children were born to be educated ;” and their educa- 
tion began almost as soon as they were born. The eldest 
was expected to commit passages from Addison and Shakes- 
peare at seven; the next younger, at five, was to have sen- 
tences of English grammar before breakfast, an early break- 
fast at that. When Waldo* was three his father admonished 
his mother to pay especial attention to his learning. At 
nine he was reading Rollin’s ancient history at home; at 
school he was studying ‘‘a book called Virgil.” He entered 
the University at fourteen. He was a favored but not a sat- 
isfactory student. There was a certain headiness about 
him, an indisposition to submit himself to the direction of 
college authority. He hated mathematics. In this he was 
like Macaulay, but unlike Macaulay he never regretted the 
neglect of that study. 

The studies of a young man at college are only one of the 
forces for his upbuilding. Hardly less important is the 
reading which he undertakes spontaneously, or at the sug- 
gestion of others. What books did young Emerson read ? 
He knew Shakespeare almost by heart. He read Montaigne, 


* In his boyhood Emerson used his first name, Ralph. When he was about 
twenty he began to be called and to call himself Waldo, 
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Swift, Addison, Sterne, Plato and Plutarch, Spencer, Ben. 
Johnson, the older English dramatists; Byron and Moore; 
dipped into Coleridge and Wordsworth, who had not then 
gained a recognized place in literature; took with him 
Bacon’s Essays and Milton in his Summer rambles, and 
spent happy hours with them. He read the British re- 
views, and the American Review; in philosophy, Locke and 
Stewart, and Butler’s Analogy. Of course he read Bos- 
well’s Johnson. What must have been the taste and mental 
fibre of a boy who read such books as these before he was 
seventeen ! 

From an earlyage Emerson looked forward to the minis- 
try. His father and his grandfather before him had been 
preachers. New England Congregationalism had just split 
into two sections, one holding to Calvinism and the other 
going off to Unitarianism. The controversy attending the 
separation stimulated those connected with it to early and 
unusual development. Channing, next to Martineau, the 
best representative of recent Unitarianism, was then in his 
prime; Edward Everett was just asserting himself, and 
George Bancroft, full of learning and promise, had just re- 
turned from Germany. Both these were Unitarian preach- 
ers. There was a kind of exhilaration in the Boston atmos- 
phere, and young Emerson was filled with enthusiastic ex- 
pectations. He had no clear conception of what the minis- 
try required of him; but to his mind there was a regenerat- 
ing, an ennobling power in it. He would “ put on eloquence 
as a robe, and by goodness and zeal and the awfulness of 
virtue press and prevail over the false judgments, the rebel 
passions and the corrupt habits of men.” He was very 
young, just out of college, when he was passing through 
this state of effervescence. But two years later he was still 
in the clouds, and like “‘ Cicero burned after the aliguid im- 
mensum infinitumque.” What a happy hopeful age that was 
when a young man could indulge such pleasing fancies. A 
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hopeful age it was, indeed. But even in the midst of his high 
thoughts shadows of doubt came into Emerson’s mind. He 
suspected that his reasoning faculty was weak, and he 
hardly hoped to write a Butler’s Analogy, or an “‘ Essay” 
of Hume. There came to him, too, doubts of another kind. 
He began to grapple, as who has not, with the great prob- 
lem of evil; and the contradictions of theology began to 
trouble him. He had his juvenile scepticism, that scep- 
ticism which comes to youth as naturally as measles and 
whooping cough; a comparatively harmless disease of the 
fresh, active, immature mind. 

Few young men needed more than Emerson a wise and 
thorough theological training. He was much disposed to 
think for himself; and of all men it is the bold, original man 
who ought to come in contact with other men who have 
thought or can think; and who ought to know something 
of the history of philosophical and theological speculation. 
It would be a saving of time and energy for him. Acting 
on his own impulse he might strike off, as so many have 
done, into some path hoping that it would lead to newlight, 
only to find it grow dimmer and dimmer, and at last end in 
a bog or mountain fastness. Or he might seize on some 
thought and pursue it with passionate earnestness ; and find 
after a while that it has already deceived a hundred times, 
and a hundred times been convicted of deception. Unfor- 
tunately, Emerson entered the ministry without any ade- 
quate preparation for it. Owing partly to ill health and 
partly to natural disposition, his theological studies were 
never pursued with vigor. He said that if he had been 
compelled to stand an examination he would not have been 
** approbated.” 

He had but one pastorate: from his 26th to his 29th year 
he was pastor of the Second Unitarian church in Boston. 
It was an important position and in many respects he was 
not unequal to it. His first sermon was noticeable and sig- 
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nificant. He began his ministry with a criticism on the 
current style of preaching. ‘It does not,” he said, “ apply 
itself to all the good and evil that is in the human bosom. 
It walks in a narrow round ; it harps on a few ancient strings. 
It,is much addicted to a few words : it holds on to phrases 
when the lapse of time has changed their meaning.” A 
young man who begins in this strain might be expected to 
do something startling. And yet, in the mouth of so young 
a man we hardly know how much his words might mean. 
They might express his own convictions; or they might be 
simply the echo of the feeling and opinions of his “set.” 
In point of fact, except a certain fresh, secular tone, there 
was nothing very uncommon in Emerson’s early sermons. 
His congregation was satisfied with his preaching.* 

There were other parts of his work, however, for which 
he had no aptitude. He did not excel in what he calls 
“‘the domicilliaries,” that is, in visiting from house to house, 
He could not do that most delicate and most Christlike 
part of a preacher’s duty—bear the burdens of his people. 
He could not be. their adviser and friend in trouble, or a 
comfort to them in sickness and affliction. There is a story 
that an old revolutionary soldier whom Emerson visited in 
his sickness dismissed him from his bedside, saying in wrath, 
“Young man, if you don’t understand your business, you 
had better go home.” His sexton said of him that “ he did 
not make his best impression at a funeral.” (p. 169). It was 
not long before he began to feel uneasy in his position. It 


* «Only two of Emerson’s pulpit discourses have been printed. . . . The 
rest, to the number of one hundred and seventy-one, still lie in manuscript, as 
he expressed his desire that they should remain.” This is'taken from p. 151 
of Cabot’s Memoir of Ralph Waldo Emerson, published by Houghton, Mifflin 
and Company. It is in two volumes, paged continuously. The numbers in 
parenthesis in this article indicate pages of that book. Any one who has read 
it need not be told how much I am indebted to Mr. Cabot for my facts; nor 
need to be reminded how independently I have used those facts. It is a real 
pleasure to acknowledge my indebtedness to Mr. Cabot. He has given us a 
book in every way admirable, almost a model biography. 
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was while he was a pastor that he wrote in hisjournal: “TI 
have sometimes thought that in order to be a good minister 
it was necessary to leave the ministry. The profession is 
antiquated,” (167). And this is the young man who a few 
years before was to work wonders “ by goodness and zeal 
and the awfulness of virtue.” He took little interest in the 
devotional part of the services. He thought public prayer 
“rather the offspring of our notions of what ought to be, 
than of what is.” With an unexpressed protest he prayed, 
or rather, went through the form of public prayer. But his 
principal difficulty, and that which finally led to the resig- 
nation of his pastorate, was his inability to celebrate, in the 
proper spirit, the Lord’s Supper. He thought that Jesus 
did not intend that rite to be of perpetual obligation. But 
more than this, it implied a profounder reverence for Jesus 
than he could give Him.* 

In coming to the determination to resign he was the 
subject of a subtle temptation. It was suggested to him 
that the Lord’s Supper was a mere ceremony, a matter of 
indifference, and that it would be wrong for so inconsider- 
able a thing to sever a relation which in other respects was 
profitable and helpful. But he felt that he could not go 
habitually to an institution which the people esteemed the 
holiest, with indifference or dislike. Was he right? In 
similar circumstances Kant said, “I think, indeed, many 
things, with the clearest possible conviction of their truth, 
which I shall never have the courage to say—but never shall 
I say anything which I do not think.”” Was Kant right ? 
Did he go far enough? A man in a position so important 
and sacred as the Christian ministry must not think of him- 


* ««Tt seemed to me, at church to-day, that the communion service, as it is 
now and here celebrated, is a document of the dulness of the race. . . How 
these, my good neighbors, the bending deacons with their cups and plates, 
would have straightened themselves to sturdiness if the proposition came before 
them to honor thus a known fellow-man.”—Cabot’s Memoir, p. 314. 
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self alone. The fact that he is in the ministry implies that 
he is there from choice, and that he is in full sympathy 
with the purposes of his office. He has no right to giveit a 
divided heart. His influence with the people, his power to 
do them the highest good, depends on the completeness of 
their confidence in him. That confidence they cannot have 
if they suspect that in any essential thing he is not open and 
candid with them. They can never know what things are 
covered by his silence; they cannot avoid suspecting him ; 
and to be led by him they must trust him through and 
through. In Emerson’s case both pastor and people were 
evidently in danger of depressing the tone and spirit of the 
pastoral office. The congregation accepted his resignation 
with reluctance, and he was disappointed and chagrined 
that they accepted it at all. 

With the close of his pastorate at the Second church, 
there was an emphatic close of the first period of his life. 
Plans which he had formed with enthusiasm and worked at 
with progressive hesitation and languor, were discovered to 
be unworkable for him! He had failed, not from lack of 
ability, but from spiritual and intellectual incompatibility. 
And this was not all. Three years before he had married 
the beautiful Ellen Tucker, and she had died childless. He 
was twenty-nine years old; his occupation was gone; his 
wife was dead ; his health was broken—he was like a sailor 
shipwrecked on a strange and desert shore. Which way 
was he to look? What was he to do? 

The first thing to be attended to was his health; and a 
trip to Europe was decided on. The trip accomplished its 
purpose. After two years he returned to Boston with health 
restored. It is hard for a man to make any sudden and 
radical change in his life. Emerson would have been will- 
ing to take another pastorate if he could have found a 
church willing to dispense with the Lord’s Supper and agree 
that he should pray in public only when he felt like it. In 
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that day such a church was not to be found. But he did 
not at once, or for some years, stop preaching. We have 
an account of one of his sermons of this time. It was in 
Providence. He was in the city lecturing and Dr. Farley, 
the pastor of the Second Unitarian Church invited him to 
preach for him. After the reading and singing of colorless 
hymns, and “prayers without supplication, or confession, 
or praise,’”” Emerson preached to a crowded congregation. 
After the sermon Dr. Farley found him in profound medi- 
tation, his face buried in his hands. ‘Now tell me,” said 
he, ‘‘ honestly and plainly, what you think of that service.” 
The reply was honest. “ Before you were half through I 
had made up my mind that it was the last time you should 
ever have that pulpit.” ‘You are right,” said Emerson, 
“and I thank you. On my part, before I was half through, 
I felt out of place.” But even after this he preached. 
Emerson was naturally hopeful and self-reliant, and it 
was not long before he began to cast about for a new occu- 
pation. His tastes and capabilities, and the rise of the 
lyceum, suggested lecturing. He married again, and bought 
a house in Concord. From this time, and for all time, he is 
associated with Concord and Concord with him. He never 
wrote anything more pleasing or characteristic than the 
page in which he speaks of his Concord home. ‘‘ When I 
bought my farm,” he says, “‘ I did not know what a bargain 
I was getting in bluebirds, bobolinks and thrushes, which 
were not charged in the bill. As little did I guess what 
sublime mornings and sunsets I was buying. . . Neither 
did I fully consider what an indescribable luxury is our 
Indian river, which runs parallel to the village street, and to 
which every house on that long street has a back door 
which leads down through the garden to the river bank. 
Still less did I know what good and true neighbors 
I was buying, men of thought and virtue, some of them now 
known the country through for their learning, or subtlety, 
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or active patriotic power, but whom I had the pleasure of 
knowing before the country did; and other men not known 
widely—farmers skilled in turning a swamp or a sand bank 
into a fruitful field; and where witch-grass and nettles grew 
causing a forest of apple trees or miles of corn and rye to 
thrive.” (p. 286.) Among those men of thought and 
virtue were Alcott, Thoreau, and Hawthorne; and he often 
had men of distinction and women of culture with him in 
that Concord house. Then Boston was near by, and many 
men of mark were in Boston whose friendship and sym- 
pathy were open to him. To such a man as Emerson 
there was no better place on earth. No wonder he felt 
even in Italy that an hour in Boston was as good as an 
hour anywhere. 

‘It was in Concord that Emerson’s philosophical and re- 
ligious opinions took form and consistency. It was here 
that he first began to be spoken of as a transcendentalist. 
It was a name given in derision. A transcendentalist is 
more easily described than defined. He is a man who sees 
things that common people do not see, in a way in which 
common people do not see them. All those ideas which do 
not come to us from sense-perception and experience are 
transcendental ideas. Our notions of space, of time, of 
cause, are transcendental. They are not, and cannot be, 
given us either directly or indirectly by the senses. Ac- 
cording to Kant the mind has three functions: sensation, 
understanding, and reason. Sensation gives us impressions 
of the outer world; the understanding receives these im- 
pressions and works them up into the various notions which 
we have of ourselves and of things without us. Reason has to 
do with the transcendental. It is the faculty that brings us 
in contact with principles as opposed to rules. It is reason 
that tells us that everything must either be or not be; that 
the shortest distance between two points is a straight line ; 
that gives us our notion of personal identity ; and that two 
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and two make four: all those truths that carry with them 
their own verification; that we cannot but believe, and that 
cannot be made more certain by testimony or argument. 
Reason furnishes the axioms from which and out of 
which the understanding painfully and ploddingly constructs 
the theorems of geometry or the demonstrations of logic. 
But besides, reason gives intimations too flitting to be dis- 
tinctly marked and too intangible to be firmly grasped. 
Emerson, like Kant, used the word reason as disting- 
uished from understanding; and he used it in nearly the 
same sense. But Kant was a philosopher, and Emerson 
was a poet. Kant knew nearly what he meant, and could 
make others understand him. We cannot say as much for 
Emerson, With him, in one aspect, reason is “ the feeling 
of the infinite ;” in another it is something hardly different 
from the voice of the divinity within us. He says, “ Our 
compound nature differences us from God, but our reason is 
not to be distinguished from the divine Essence. To call it 
ours seems an impertinence, so absolute and unconfined it 
is. It considers things according to more inward properties : 
it beholds their essences.” If this seems vague we must re- 
member that Mr. Emerson dealt in feelings, impressions, in- 
tuitions: definition was not his specialty. If his hearer or 
reader did not at once understand him there was no help for 
it. A friend said apologetically, ‘‘Mr. Emerson never 
argues ;”’ that is, he never defined or proved. Mr. Emerson 
elsewhere calls rational intuition “‘ the feeling of the infinite.”’ 
While it may be difficult to know exactly what Emer- 
son’s transcendentalism was, we may pretty clearly under- 
stand his attitude towards religion and spiritual things. He 
held that we have a faculty which recognizes great funda- 
mental truths as soon as they are presented, that enables us 
to see the true, the changeless, the eternal, in the partial, 
changing, and temporal. This is one side of his teaching. 
The other is, that the human soul is always (as he expresses 
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it) open on the Godward side; and that God dwells in the 
world, and in an especial way in the pure-spirited and earn- 
est-hearted among men. It is the doctrine known in our 
day asthe “‘immanence of God.” As man’s soul is always 
open towards God, and as God is always in the world, there 
may be, there zs, a continuous, present, unceasing revela- 
tion from God to man. In contrasting the teaching of the 
past with that of his time, Emerson says: ‘‘ Man begins to 
hear a voice that fills the heavens and the earth, saying that 
God is within him, that there is the celestial host. I find 
this amazing revelation of my immediate relation to God, a 
solution of all the doubts that oppressed me. 

Within this erring, passionate mortal self sits a supreme, 
calm, immortal mind, whose power I do not know, but 
it is stronger than I; it never approved me in any 
wrong; I seek counsel of it in my doubts; I repair to 
it in my dangers; I pray to it in my undertakings. It 
seems to me the face which the Creator uncovers to his . 
child.” 

Emerson’s intuitions of the divine had a new name; 
they were hardly new things. They have been compared 
to the voices that spoke to the Quakers, and to mystics of 
all ages. The trouble is that his visions of the pure and the 
beautiful, lacked stability, and especially did they lack veri- 
fication. There was no way of determining whether they 
were true or false; there was no solidity inthem. They 
were like the summer clouds that gather in the evening 
about the western horizon, now piled high one upon another 
like castle rising upon castle, and now spread out like full 
sails or streaming banners; now white and fleecy, now 
purple, or gray, or golden. While you gaze they are ever 
changing form and color, and at last they vanish, leaving 
only the silent, firm-based mountain below ; and the silent 
everlasting stars above. In some respects Emerson was a 
follower of Kant; but Kant warned his readers not to regard 
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the visions, the intuitions of reason, as knowledge. Emer- 
son did not heed the warning. 

Emerson’s notion of the transcendental reason, and of 
the immanence of God, is the key to his whole spiritual life. 
If God may be in immediate communication with all men, 
there is no necessity or even possibility of an authoritative 
and final communication to any; there is no necessity for 
any special, divinely commissioned teacher. There may be 
some who have a larger sympathy with God than others, 
and who listen more attentively to His voice within, but that 
voice does not speak exclusively to any. Mr. Emerson does 
not deny that there have been many, who in a peculiar 
sense, were teachers. He mentions Jesus, and Socrates, 
and Plato, and Dante, and Milton, and George Fox and 
Swedenborg! He classes all together; he puts Jesus first 
but he would not recognize him any more than the rest as 
Master. He says of him, “ That excellent teacher, who has 
done so much to raise and comfort human life, and who 
prized sincerity more than sacrifice, cannot exist to me as he 
did to John. My brothers, my mother, my companions, 
must be much more to me, in all respects of friendship, than 
he can be.” (187.) A little later he calls the notion that 
God sent a special messenger accredited by miracles, ‘old 
trumpery,” and says, ‘‘God sends us messengers always. 
I am surrounded by messengers of God who send me cre- 
dentials day by day. Jesus is not a solitary, but still a 
lovely, herald.” (306.) He thought that Jesus had been 
given too high a place; that his claims “‘ encroached too much 
on current theology.” (315.) His glory was that he set 
aside ‘‘all second-hand teaching, and called on men to 
listen to the eternal revelation in the breast, the voice of 
God speaking the same truth in an ever fresh sense to 
each.” (316.) Hesays, “If I could persuade men to listen 
to their interior conviction; if I could express, embody 
their interior convictions, that were life indeed“ The 
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“interior convictions” were the gospel that Mr. Emerson 
preached. 

It is possible that Mr. Emerson might have thought as 
he did at any time and in any circumstances. There is such 
a thing as unbiased, independent thinking among men. 
Man is not simply what his environment makes him. There 
are two things that environment may do: First, it may de- 
termine our opinions, as when we sluggishly accept, with- 
out inquiry, current modes; and second, it may stimulate 
inquiry and suggest new thoughts. It is difficult in any 
given case to tell which one of these influences the age ex- 
erts. But when the drift of a man’s thought is markedly in 
the line of an age tendency, we may feel that that tendency 
exerted some influence upon it. There are several things 
which may have had something to do with Mr. Emerson’s 
opinions. The first of these was his own spiritual and intel- 
lectual constitution. Just as there are certain physical na- 
tures that respond at once to health-giving or health- 
destroying agencies, so there are minds peculiarly suscepti- 
ble to environment. Mr. Emerson’s was sucha mind. He 
was governed in an unusual degree by impressions and in- 
tuitions rather than by logical processes. (p. 204.) It was 
much to such a man that the formative period of his life was 
coincident with the passing away of an old age and the be- 
ginning of a new. In the political world the American 
Revolution and the French Revolution had taken place. 
Old political and social conceptions were discredited. New, 
and as it was thought better, notions of the relations of men to 
each other and to society had begun to be received. Inthe 
material world great changes had taken place. The adapta- 

» tion of steam and the invention of machinery had greatly 
multiplied human resources. With the consciousness of the 
increase of power and the enlargement of horizon, the age 
became self-confident, and looked for light and the golden 
age to the future. The past was despised as the age of in- 
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fancy and weakness and ignorance. In reference to almost 
everything there was the question: Is there not something 
better ? 

In the unsettlement of everything else, religious concep- . 
tions could hardly hold firm. In Mr. Emerson’s case, spe- 
cial circumstances had already brought him under the influ- 
ence of the spirit of the times. He was a Unitarian, a 
Liberal, as the term then was; and the Liberals were a party 
in revolt. The primal difference between them and the 
orthodox did not have regard toany particular doctrine. It 
was deeper than anydoctrine. It was a mental attitude to- 
wards the whole question of religion. Both parties accepted 
the Scriptures, but they differed widely in their principle of 
interpretation. The Liberals held that the Scriptures could 
not teach any doctrine that was contrary to reason, and 
wherever such doctrine seemed to be taught, the passage 
containing it must be liberally interpreted. This rule, cau- 
tiously and reverently used, might be helpful; but in the 
hands of bold and self-confident men it made, not the 
Scriptures, but reason the criterion of religious truth. But 
reason, which judges of the Scriptures themselves, must be 
permitted to sit in judgment on any interpretation of the 
Scriptures. In a little while the Liberal party itself was not 
agreed as to what the Scriptures mean. Men who had re- 
volted from the interpretation of Calvin would not be bound 
by the interpretation of Channing. In the Liberal party, 
therefore, there sprung up a new, more liberal party, which 
emphasized yet more strongly the supremacy of reason. 
Emerson belonged to the more liberal party. His position 
was logical. To have accepted an authorized Unitarian 
creed would have been to yield obedience to an interpreta- 
tion after he had refused to submit to the Scriptures them- 
selves. 

But what peculiar thing was it that inclined Emerson 
and others to deny the Messiahship of Jesus? The first 
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step was already taken when they denied his divinity. If 
he was only a man, he is no longer in a class by himself. 
Wherein does he differ from Moses and Elias? Besides, a 
new science was just then made possible—the science of 
comparative religions. Through translations, men had be- 
come acquainted with the religious books and teachers of 
the East. If Jesus was only a man, he might be a religious 
teacher of the same kind as Confucius or Buddha. Might 
there not have been a Messiah for India or China as well as 
for Syria—for the manhood as well as for the childhood of 
the race? It was noticed, too, that the great leaders of the 
past were leaders chiefly because they represented and spoke 
for their own age and people. If they have been listened to 
at other times, it is only because the greatest souls are too 
great to be confined entirely to time and place. Socrates 
was for Athens and the Greeks. Even Moses was a teacher 
for the Jews, of one, but not of all ages. The rule undoubt- 
edly is, that great teachers have spoken principally for their 
own and only incidentally for all times. Is the rule with- 
out exception? Is Jesus an exception. Emerson said No. 
What should we say ? 

It has been noticed that in attempting to paint Jesus, the 
artist of whatever country has drawn the image of a fellow- 
countryman, The German, the French, the Italian paints a 
German, or French, or Italian Christ. Each conceives him, 
not as a Jew, but as a man of that form and aspect familiar 
to himself, only idealized and ennobled. Would this be so 
if men did not instinctively recognize the element of univer- 
sality in him? In the case of other teachers, we must get 
their point of view and work ourselves into sympathy with 
their modes of thought before we can understand them. In 
his case no such thing is necessary. A father of any age 
or country feels at once the pathos of the parable of the 
Lost Son. The story of the good Samaritan meets a response 
in every human breast. What soul has in it so little of 
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humanity as not to recognize and feel the obligation of the 
golden rule? Of what nation, or time, or creed must that 
man be who cannot utter as his own the Lord’s prayer ? 
There was no idiom in the teachings of Jesus. Other men 
have been authors of philosophies. He attempted none. 
He did what was better; he inculcated and exemplified 
what we may call a moral tone, that mingles with and gives 
character to every purpose and relation and activity of human 
life, just as literal tone enters into every utterance of the 
human voice, every song of bird, every note of earth, every 
murmur of the sea. 

Let us understand the case. Even if we should admit 
that Jesus is one of a class, and to be ranked with the wise 
and holy men of whom the world has had many, it would 
yet be lawful to feel that one among that many so far sur- 
passed all the rest that he alone is entitled to be regarded 
as the one authoritative Teacher. Where the difference is 
only one of degree, that difference yet gives undisputed 
precedence. There is but one Homer among poets, one 
Demosthenes among orators, one Aristotle among logicians, 
In some branches of science the authority of some masters 
is final; presumptive truth is always on their side. It would 
only be necessary to suppose that Jesus lived nearer to God 
than all other men; that he had more of his spirit; that, in 
a deeper sense, he was “a Teacher come from God,” and 
this would place him not only above all, but beyond rivalry. 
If others taught divine truth, they only taught what he 
taught more fully and more purely. The better lights of our 
time have superseded the taper and the, candle of our 
fathers. 

But we must not forget that it is only among Unitarians 
of the Emersonian school that Jesus is regarded as one 
of aclass. After they have denied his divinity and ignored 
the peculiar and distinctive facts of his history, that is, 
after they have reduced him toa simple religious teacher, 
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then it is that they begin to have difficulty in knowing 
where to place him. The question is, not what is the posi- 
tion of Christ, as Unitarians conceive him, amere man, but 
what is the position of the real Christ of history? If it be 
said that the spirit of our times requires us to eliminate from 
that history all that is miraculous or supernatural, two things 
might be said in reply: 

First, to do this is virtually to take for granted that there 
can be nothing supernatural in the life of man; and this, 
again, is a virtual denial of the possibility of any such thing 
as religion among men; for any notion of religion that is 
worthy of the name implies the supernatural, that is, the 
direct communication of the conscious human spirit with 
the conscious personal God. This Mr. Emerson rather em- 
phasized than denied. He only denied that Jesus is the 
Christ because he believed that he himself, or any other 
man, might be @ Christ! If we once admit the superna- 
tural, that is, the divine interference in human life, it is 
then only a question as to the methods of that interference, 
and as to how God might make himself known to men as 
God. Might it not be, in part, at least, by messengers 
specially accredited? And this leads us to the second thing, 
viz: that when our times demand that we should take for 
granted the impossibility of miracles, we need not yield to 
the demand. Do we forget that even in science there are 
many things that do not submit themselves to demonstrative 
proof? That the only and yet sufficient proof of a theory is 
that it satisfies the facts? And that a theory must be 
abandoned as soon as facts which it does not explain are 
brought to light? In religious no Iess than in scientific 
matters all the facts must be accounted for. No theory of 
Christ can be true which does not account for the facts of 
his life. The touch that cleansed the leper, the voice that 
called the dead to life; the death on the cross; the open and 
empty tomb, are these facts? Did they mean anything 
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two thousand years, and do they mean anything now? In 
a matter of science it would be absurd first to change the 
facts and then explain them: Is it less absurd to do this in 
a matter of history? And yet when we come to the prob- 
lem of Christ, peculiar in so many respects, men begin to 
account for him by taking it for granted that he was not 
peculiar at all. We repeat it, it is not the Christ of the 
Unitarian but the Christ of history who demands explana- 
tion. It is the Christ of whom the angels said to the 
startled women, Why seek ye the living among the dead? 
He is not here: he is risen ! 

I have intentionally dwelt on this point. Every age 
carries in itself the conditions of belief or scepticism; or 
more accurately, of belief towards some things and unbelief 
towards others. When men tell us that there are some 
times when it is easier to believe in the supernatural than 
at others they tell the truth, but not the whole truth. 
There are also times when there is a preponderating ten- 
dency towards materialism, or even atheism. Two hun- 
dred years ago men might easily believe in witchcraft. We 
cannot believe in it now. Fifty years ago a general belief 
in evolution was impossible; with many, at least, belief is 
easy now. The conditions have changed. No condition of 
belief has been, or can be permanent. Every age has had 
its own. In our studies, therefore, we have imperative need 
to take into the account the probabilities of the age. For 
the present, let us bear in mind that in so far as the scepti- 
cism of our time is stimulated by the age spirit, it will wane 
when that spirit shall have changed. As time goes on, 
new conditions must ‘arise, and that spirit must change—it 
is changing. In the meantime Jesus is a permanent fact in 
human history. 

We have seen that Mr. Emerson early abandoned his 
Christian faith. He came at last to at least an apparent de- 
nial of the personality of God. In Liverpool, as he was 
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about to return from his first trip abroad (1832-4), he 
wrote, “I thank the great God who has led me through this 
European scene, this last school-room in which he has 
pleased to instruct me.” He was then thirty years old. Be- 
fore that time he had spoken of God as the “ Unseen Idea,” 
but in this he was probably only using a rhetorical plati- 
tude. Later in life, however, he used circumlocutions in- 
tentionally and with meaning. He said, “I never willingly 
say anything about “God” in cold blood (499). He calls 
him the “ Absolute Being ” (499), ‘“‘the beautiful Creative 
Power,” ‘“‘the universal mind,” “ the Infinite Benevolence,” 
simply, ‘“‘ Power,” or the ‘Supreme Power,” ‘“ Absolute 
Being.” He shrank from attempting a definition of God; 
he preferred rather to think of him as a kind of misty awful- 
ness, At times he verges towards pantheism; then again 
his God is the God of the New-Platonists ; simply being 
without consciousness or attributes.* 

Many of those who in the early part of this century, the 
special days of intellectual fermentation, fell away from the 
old faith, came back to it, ora least looked back towards 
it. This was notably the case with Coleridge, who in mid- 
dle life wandered into Unitarianism, but in his old age re- 
turned to orthodoxy. Frederick W. Robertson, and F. D. 
Maurice grew more orthodox as they grew older. I have 
looked closely to see if I could find any proof that Mr. Emer- 
son took any backward steps. When he was about forty 
years old, his eldest child, a boy of great promise, died. 
The image of that child was present with him as long as he 
lived. It was with him on his dying day. His wife sat at 
his bedside ; he recognized her, pressed her hand, and mur- 


* The God of Metaphysics, that God which is reached by analysis, is neces- 
sarily simply being or potency, without personality or attributes. Plato called 
God, the good, only because he supposed the idea good was more universal 
than the idea Being. Recent speculators go back to the primary Force; Mr. 
Spencer’s god is the ultimate unknown and unknowable energy. 
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mured, “ That beautiful boy!” Was it memory or present 
vision? There is nothing like sorrow to calm and spiritual- 
ize the heart, and make it yearn for the presence of the great 
and fatherly God; and I have a notion that the death of 
that child aroused and called back the sentiments and asso- 
ciations of Emerson’s early faith; and yet Ido not know. 
In the Catholic Cathedral in Baltimore, in 1843, he repre- 
sents himself as hearing mass with great pleasure. And sim- 
ilar intimations are not infrequent in his journal and letters. 
As old age stole upon him he went more frequently to 
church and was less offended by any awkwardness and nar- 
rowness of the preacher than he would have been at an 
earlier time. At one time he listened with little patience, 
or with no patience at all, to the prayers in church. 
In his later years, when he was one of the Harvard over- 
seers, a motion to dispense with compulsory attendance at 
morning prayers was defeated by his vote: “It would bea 
pity,” he said, ‘‘that the young men should not have the 
opportunity afforded them, each day, of assuming the noblest 
attitude man is capable of—that of prayer.” (630). He was 
happy in having a sweet rather than a sour old age; and 
with him, as with so many old men, there was a cherishing 
of the remembered feelings of childhood and early life. But 
he never songht, possibly never desired, re-admittance at 
the door which in early manhood he closed behind him.* 
It would not be proper to say that Emerson had a broad 
Catholicity in religion. With him all religious parties were 
wrong ; and all were right; wrong in what was peculiar to 
themselves ; antiquated in what was peculiar to Christianity; 
right, in so far as they were moved by spiritual earnestness. 
I should call him not Catholic, but eclectic, as eclectic as a 
bee, extracting from every flower, whatever its form or 


* Emerson had not grown old when he wrote: ‘‘ Who shall restore to us 
the odoriferous Sabbaths that made the earth and the humble roof a sanctity ?’* 
p. 314, Cabot’s Memoir. 
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odor, that one thing for which it sought. He never ceased 
to have admiration for the stern Calvinism that made the 
braye, patient, thrifty New England: he was touched, soft- 
ened by the piety of many a Catholic saint. With him the 
spirit was everything—the form nothing. If there were 
equal religiousness in each, he could probably have wor- 
shipped with equal satisfaction in a Presbyterian church, a 
Romish cathedral, a Buddhist temple or a Mohammedan 
mosque. He wasa deeply religious man. Irreligion was 
a characteristic of a recently past age ; it is not a character- 
istic of ours. It is now rarely seen except among ignorant 
and very inferior men. 

Mr. Emerson was a radical. He would break entirely 
with the past; give up all that the race has learned by ex- 
perience and suffering and thought, and all that it has learned 
from the teaching of its wisest men. But his radicalism was 
not in all directions equal. A man may easily discard his 
old religion and take up with a new one, and live all his life 
without finding out that he had made a bad bargain. The 
same is true of philosophical speculations. So long as they 
are mere speculations they may be absurd, but not especially 
injurious. The philosophical idealist, denying the existence 
of the outer world, lives just as other men live. He eats 
his dinner, smokes his segar and has his friends, just as 
other men do. Those ancient philosophers who claimed 
that a man changed his identity with each succeeding 
moment did not hesitate to collect the debt made yes- 
terday, because the man who contracted the debt is not the 
same man to-day. But in matters of practice the case is 
different. A visionary scheme is seen to be visionary as 
soon as we attempt to work it. The readiness with which 
certain of his radical notions were exploded by experiment, 
saved Emerson a good deal of trouble. He imbibed the no- 
tion, not altogether singular, that it is a man’s business to 
take care of his neighbors who may not be quite equal to’ 
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the task of taking care themselves. There was Mr. Alcott 
who was a man of that kind. Emerson had a large house, 
a great deal more room than he needed. Why should he 
not take Alcott to live with him? He proposed it to his 
wife and his wife agreed to it; and Alcott agreed to it. 
But Mrs. Alcott objected; and then Mrs. Emerson also 
changed her mind. In a merely philosophical view the 
thing looked feasible enough; but the women knew from 
instinct, or observation, possibly from experience, that, as a 
rule, two families in the same house is one too many. The 
scheme was not tried. About the same time Emerson got 
another idea: namely, that every man ought to do all his 
own work. It made him uneasy to have any one wait on 
him at the table. He talked very finely about it; ‘‘He 
would have the philosopher till the fruitful earth under the 
glad sun, and write his thoughts on the face of the ground 
with hoe and spade. Let him put hiniself face to face with 
the facts of dire need, and know howto triumph by his own 
warlike hands and head over the grim spectres. . . . Let 
him show that labor need not enslave a man more than lux- 
ury: that labor may dwell with thought.” This is what 
he said before making the trial. After the trial he changed 
his opinion. Then he said: “If you would bea scholar 
you must come unto the condition of the scholar. . . . The 
writer shall not dig. To be sure, he may work in the gar- 
den, but his stay there must be measured not by the needs 
of the garden, but of the study.” ‘‘ When terrestrial corn, 
beets, onions, and tomatoes flourish, the celestial arche- 
types do not.” Emerson tried one other experiment.. He 
undertook to abolish all distinctions in his household; and 
proposed to have his cook and house-girl eat at the table 
with his family. The house-girl was willing to do it; but 
the cook, a sensible, right-feeling woman, flatly refused, and 
so the matter ended. 

It is impossible for us not to see in Emerson’s kind im- 
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practical notions, something of the spirit of our times: the 
disposition to put everybody on the same footing of fortune; 
to make everyone comfortable and happy; to remove all 
inconveniences, to let no one have burdens to bear; and 
this is to be accomplished by legislation, and organizations, 
and universal meddlesome tinkering. One of the things 
that the radical can never learn is that human life has evils 
that laws can never remove: and that far more may be ac- 
complished for the good of society by changing men than 
by changing institutions.* 

In practice Mr. Emerson was conservative enough. The 
New England habit of thrift kept him from being involved 
in certain communistic schemes, but he heartily sympathized 
with them. His neighbors heroically attempted the re- 
organization of society while he staid at home, and endured 
as patiently as he could “‘ the degradation of owning bank 
stock and seeing poor men suffer.” 

There was no Emersonian party or school. Emerson 
was a mystic, and no mystic ever formed a party. His life 
is essentially individual ; he lives apart; his true home is in 
the desert. Late in life Emerson wrote: “I have been 
writing or speaking what were called novelties for twenty- 
five or thirty years, and have not now one disciple.” He 
did not wish to form a party. ‘ This,” said he, “is my 
boast: that I have no school and no followers. I should 
count it a measure of the impurity of insight if it did not 
create independence.” That is, the purpose and tendency 
of his teaching was to make men stand apart, not bring 
them together. There was no power in him to lead. He 
had little strength of conviction; he believed nothing with 
his whole heart. He belonged to that class of men whose 


* Because some persons are unhappy in the marriage relation we would 
change the institution of marriage; because some parents neglect or abuse their 
children, the state must usurp the duties of the family. Happily marriage is 
not yet considered a failure, although thousands of married people are. 
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business it is to awaken attention and excite inquiry ; men 
of hobbies or of striking peculiarities. The worst specimens 
of this class are fanatics, whose only use is to precipitate a 
conflict, intellectual or otherwise. They are sometimes 
called leaders; but they do not lead, they drive. The true 
leader is the man of broad sympathies, of common sense, 
who sees things as they are and in their relations. In the 
recent great crisis of American history, it was not John 
Brown, the fanatic, who was the leader, but the clear- 
headed, kind-hearted, wide-minded Abraham Lincoln, as 
little of a fanatic or a radical as any man in the world. It 
has always been so. Leaders of parties have been men of 
breadth and thought, not hobby-riders. Paul was such a 
man, and Augustine and Luther and Calvin. Athanasius, 
the great head of the Trinitarian party of the fourth century, 
has been called a man of one idea; it is a mistake. He 
touched the world at all points, and was a man of the most 
common sense of any man then living. Washington was so 
evenly balanced that men have thought him tame. Czsar 
and Charlemagne and Alfred the Great were all men of 
common sense. Their greatness was not in one direction, 
but in all. They did not despise the past; they rather em- 
bodied it, gathered up into themselves the wisdom and ex- 
perience of mankind, and to this great sum added their own 
wisdom and experience. It was precisely because of Emer- 
son’s peculiarities, his insight, as he called it, that he was 
not, and could not be in any large sense,a leader. It is the 
man of one purpose, not the man of one idea, who makes his 
mark in the world. 

One of the freshest and wisest of Emerson’s essays is 
the one on Clubs, in which he mentions some of the condi- 
tions of profitable social intercourse. But he himself was 
not formed for society or friendship. He did not have the 
gift of conversation. We might wonder whether any one 
has that gift now as many used to have it, or whether there 
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will ever be on the earth again such talk as was heard any 
night at the club in London, when Dr. Johnson and Burke 
and Sir Joshua Reynolds and the rest got together; or even 
such talk as they had at the Holland House when Macaulay 
was there. They no doubt had good talk in Boston at the 
Saturday Club sometimes, but not from Emerson. He dis- 
appointed every one; he looked so much wiser and enter- 
taining than he talked.* A good, stimulating thought 
aroused him, and he leaned eagerly forward to catch it and 
note it in his mind or in his book; but there was the end of 
it; he had nothing worth while to say in return. Carlyle, 
himself a capital talker, said that Emerson came with a rake 
to gather in, and not with a shovel to scatter abroad. He 
read books, as he said, to make his own top spin. He notes 
in his diary: ‘‘ When I go to talk with Alcott, it is not so 
much to get his thoughts as to watch myself under his in- 
fluence. He excites me, and I think freely.” What could 
be drearier than talk with a man who is always weighing 
or valuing what you say—so much gold, so much silver, 
so much copper, so much chaff!—or who is watching 
himself to see how your presence and thoughts affect him ? 
As for friendship, it was not at all better. Emerson 
loved and admired Carlyle, but they could hardly have 
been friends. Carlyle was impulsive, outspoken, a good 
hater and a hero-worshipper. Emerson stood aloof, self- 
contained, as incapable of hate as of devotion to a leader, 
He was not selfish in the common understanding of that 
term. Hewas rather impersonal. Feeling entirely inde- 
pendent of other men, he did not realize how he might im- 
part anything to them, or how they might at all need any- 
thing that he could give. He describes himself when he 


* Mr. Henry James says : ‘‘ In his books or public capacity he was constantly 
electrifying you by sayings full of divine inspiration. In his talk or private 
capacity he was one of the least remunerative men I ever encountered.” (P.354 
of Cabot’s Memoir.) Dr. Holmes says: ‘*To hear him talk was like watching 
one crossing a brook on stepping-stones.” (7é., p. 620.) 
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writes of a lonely man: ‘ With all his doors shut, reticent, 
thoughtful, shrinking from crowds, afraid to take hold of 
hands ; and though loving his race, discovering at last that 
he has no sympathy with persons, but only with their 
genius and aims.” In another place he says: ‘‘ The most I 
can have of my fellow-man, or be to him, is the reading of 
his book or the hearing of his project in conversation.” And 
again: ‘“‘ Every man is an infinitely repellant orb, and holds 
his individual being on that condition.” Margaret Fuller 
was frequently an inmate of his house, and was much asso- 
ciated with him in many ways. She sought to come near 
him and to win his sympathy—in vain. When news came 
to him that she was drowned at sea, he records the fact 
with about as much feeling as he might have had in writing 
of the death of Marcus Aurelius. Hawthorne was his neigh- 
bor; they were hardly friends. Hawthorne died in 1862. 
Emerson wrote: ‘‘I admired the man, who was simple, 
amiable, truth-loving, and frank in conversation. But I 
never read his books with pleasure ; they were too young!” 
The great men whom he met in his European travels all 
disappointed him—all except Carlyle, and Carlyle disap- 
pointed him too. They lacked insight. Over and over he 
said that he was interested in man, notin men. This was 
in full keeping with his philosophy—isolating, unsocial. 
And this intuition—the reaching up after God by the 
transcendental reason—was to get in this nineteenth century 
a better revelation of God than was given in the person of 
Jesus Christ, and to bring usa better religion. I confess 
that the love of man which shows itself in the love of men 
pleases me better than the love of humanity in the 
abstract.* 


* «Tn the highest friendship we form a league with the idea of the man 
who stands to us in that relation, not with the actual person. We deal with 
him as a just, true, pure and universal soul, and make him, therefore, a repre- 
sentative to us of the entire humanity.” —Emerson, in a letter of 1838. 
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Emerson’s incapacity for self-imparting conversation 
and for friendship might be drawn in yet stronger colors if 
it were worth while. Margaret Fuller, after a disappoint- 
ing experience, found out that the best of Emerson was in his 
lectures. He was more than forty years a Lyceum lecturer. 
Lecturing was his trade, and he worked at it as he might 
have worked at any other trade. On the whole, it was a 
safe, reliable, though not very remunerative business. At 
one time he received $570 for ten lectures; that was the 
highest he ever got. In Boston they paid him fifty dollars 
a lecture. His audiences there often numbered four or five 
hundred, but they were in great part the same set. When 
he went away froin home he received ten dollars an evening 
and his traveling expenses. Of course, this does not apply 
to his lecturing in England. It was on his second visit to 
that country, in 1848, that he lectured. He was then a 
noted man, and received distinguished consideration from 
scholars and literary men. Just before leaving England he 
delivered a course of six lectures in London with no very 
brilliant success. He had expected £200 from it; instead, 
he received only £80. He lectured through one period and 
into another period of American history. When he began, 
literary America was young and ardent,and wished to be 
instructed. Before he closed, his audiences had reached the 
state of intellectual satiety or indifference, and wished chiefly 
to be amused. There is an immense interval between 
Waldo Emerson and Artemus Ward, and that interval marks 
the advance in the taste of audiences and in the popular 
conception of a lecturer’s functions. Emerson was aware 
of the change in the popular taste, and took it good- 
naturedly. He knew that the people, especially in the 
West, wished the lecturer to make them laugh, and he 
thought the wise thing to do was to please the people. He 
said: ‘‘ The architect who is asked to build a house to go 
upon the sea must not build a Parthenon, but a ship; and 
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Shakespeare, or Franklin, or AZsop, coming to Illinois, 
would say: I must give my wisdom a comic form, and I 
well know how to do it.” He did not, however, turn 
humorist. In the circumstances, it argues well for both him 
and his audiences that they met and parted with mutual re- 
spect, if with no great enthusiasm. 

Emerson’s lecturing was in itself an unimportant mat- 
ter; the important thing about it is that it furnished the 
materials for his books. His essays are as likely to live as 
anything written in our country ortime. He had insight; 
he saw whatever was in a subject. He is entitled to no 
mean rank as a poet; but his best poetry is not in verse; it 
runs, like threads of gold, all through his prose. His men- 
tal images take visible form and live and move on the page 
before your eyes. He does not open before you any train 
or course of thought; he gives rather a succession of 
thoughts, or impressions, not to be remembered in connec- 
tion or order, and yet bound together by some subtle affin- 
ity. If in reading a given essay you should accidentally 
turn two leaves of the book at once, possibly you might not 
discover your mistake; if two paragraphs should be trans- 
posed, you might suspect, but hardly be certain that there 
had been a dislocation. It is the movement of the eyes over 
a field, and not the following of a logical process. His style 
is clear, forceful, epigrammatic. His writings have tone, 
they stimulate, and they are always on the side of virtue 
and noble feeling. He has written on everyday topics; 
themes that never can grow old, such as Courage, and Suc- 
cess, Fate, Wealth, Behavior, Books, Power. These old 
time topics are treated freshly, because naturally and truly: 
When a common home thing is described exactly as it is, 
that description will answer for one time as well as another, 
for to-day, and equally for a thousand years hence. It is 
its faithfulness to the unchanging fact, whether of human 
feeling or the world without, that gives a poem its immor- 
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tality. The true poet describes what everyone sees, and 
utters what every one feels. 

It was Emerson’s poetic feeling, his insight, that quali- 
fied him to speak on common themes in such a way as to 
entitle him to be always heard. Without having partic- 
ularly looked into the matter, we may venture the opinion 
that the sale of Macaulay’s writings is falling off every year, 
while that of Emerson’s is every year increasing. And no 
especial harm can come from reading Emerson’s Essays. 
They are religious, and not offensively unchristian. The 
principal immorality that we may charge against him is 
that he learned his wisest, sweetest things from Jesus, and 
then, like Peter, denied his Master. The true way to read 
Emerson is just as we would read Plutarch, or Seneca, or 
Cicero on Friendship or Old Age; or as we would read the 
writings of any other devout, religious heathen. 

Emerson will be remembered and will continue to in- 
fluence men more as a force than asa personality. In large 
degree he was simply “a voice.” He was not without in- 
terest in the various moral and political questions of the 
stirring times in which he lived, but he had no call to under- 
take the.work of a political reformer. He felt that many 
things were wrong and ought to be corrected; but at the 
same time he thought that every evil brought with it some 
compensating good. His philosophy was the stoic philos- 
ophy of endurance and patient waiting. Some of his sen- 
tences sound almost like an echo from the Thoughts of 
Marcus Aurelius. He says: “ A man contains all that is 
needful to his government within himself. All real good or 
evil that can befall him must be from himself. He only can 
do himself any good or any harm. Nothing can be given 
to him or taken from him but always there’s a compen- 
sation.” With this feeling he was content to let things take 
their course. He had little patience with professional phil- 
anthropists. He thought them “altogether an odious set 
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of people whom one would shun as the worst of bores and 
canters,” “an annoying class of men and women.” And 
yet he had respect enough for true philanthropists. His 
contempt was for those who would “rule before they had 
learned to serve ; who would prescribe laws for nations and 
humanity before they had said their own prayers or heard 
the benediction which love and peace sing in our bosoms” 
—the philanthropists by trade. 

He made an exception to his general practice in refer. 
ence to the abolition movement. He was not such an 
abolitionist as Channing, great and earnest and yet self- 
contained. But he came nearer to active affiliation with 
the abolitionists than with any other party. He made his 
first speech on slavery, in Concord, in 1837. The abolition 
of slavery was then much more a moral than a political 
question—and so Emerson regarded it. He probably had 
the extreme abolitionists in mind when he wrote his bitter 
things against philanthropists. As time passed on his in- 
terest in the question grew. When it began to assume 
national importance and to threaten the disruption of the 
Union, his interest in it became more intense. But the 
question of slavery was even then rather a moral than a 
political question with him. Those times of bitter passions 
are already in the dim past, in another age. We may as 
well let them stay there. And yet it will not hurt to recall 
an incident or two in Mr. Emerson’s life, just to show how 
far we have moved on. We do not know exactly what his 
connection was with John Brown. He sympathized with 
Brown’s plans and purposes in Kansas. Brown had met 
him in Concord before his raid into Virginia ; and Emerson’s 
abolitionism was already ata white heat. He had gone far 
beyond abolitionists of the ordinary kind. We are willing 
to believe that he did not know what Brown was contem- 
plating; but after the discovery of the plot and Brown’s 
arrest and sentence to death he spoke of him “as that new 
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saint, than whom none purer or more brave was ever led by 
love of men into conflict and death-—the new saint awaiting 
his martyrdom, and who, if he shall suffer, will make the 
gallows glorious, like the cross.” At the time this sentence 
seemed blasphemous; it hardly seems anything else now. 
Ten years afterwards Emerson was willing for it to be for- 
gotten. We recall it to note the effect of it. Emerson then 
had an engagement to lecture in Philadelphia. The engage- 
ment was cancelled; the people of Philadelphia would not 
hear him after that John Brown speech. In January, 1861, 
he attempted to speak again, this time in Tremont Temple, 
Boston, at an anti-slavery meeting, and the crowd drowned 
his voice with shouts; “ roaring,” as he said, “whenever I 
attempted to speak.” The feeling in Boston and in Phila- 
delphia just on the threshold of the war may show how un- 
willing the masses of the north were to plunge into war for 
the sake of slavery. The same was true inthe South. A 
great question was pressing for settlement, and extremists 
forced the people, against their will, into war about it, 
Fanatics created political conditions which in spite of the 
thought and labors of the wisest men rendered necessary the 
shedding of blood. Mr. Emerson, however, had little to do 
with the matter one way or the other. At first he was not 
abolitionist to hurt, and at last his violence injured his cause. 
His own plan was forthe United States Government to buy 
the slaves and set them free. 

Emerson did not have the faculty of awakening a pas- 
sionate love or of arousing the enthusiasm of a party, but 
his neighbors in Concord with whom he lived so long knew 
him as a man of a singularly pure and unselfish character, 
and found or made frequent opportunities of showing their 
respect for him. When he returned from his third European 
trip, then grown old, he was met at the station by the whole 
town, and escorted home by the school children with music 
and flowers. In 1872 his house was burned. Immediately 
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many houses were thrown open to him; and five thousand 
dollars was at once given him for his present needs. A gift 
of money is not the kind of gift that a gentleman of the old 
school likes best to receive, and Emerson, not yet in full 
sympathy with our times, wherein ‘“‘ money answereth all 
things,” was grateful that the gift was delicately conveyed 
tohim. A little later he hesitated to accept a gift of twelve 
thousand dollars, wherewith his neighbors would put him 
above the necessity for lecturing. He accepted it, however, 
as his friend Carlyle would not have done; and he was 
right. <A giftso coming could not well have been refused. 
He owed it to his neighbors to give them the pleasure of 
seeing him enjoy the ease of old age asa gift from them. 
Among such friends he died, gently loosened from life as the 
Autumn leaf in a still day parts from its parent stem and 
falls noiselessly on the bosom of the earth. And so passed 
a man of insight, of poetic vision, of happy institutions; 


but no more fit to lead men through the perplexities of phil- 
osophy, or religion, or politics, than a child. That he fell 
away from Christianity is to be regretted, but is of the 
smallest possible significance as regards the truth or falsity 
of Christianity. 


J. C. LONG. 
Crozer Theological Seminary. 
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MISSIONARY TRAINING SCHOOLS. 


V. 


MISSIONARY TRAINING SCHOOLS—DO BAP- 
TISTS NEED THEM? 


A DISCUSSION. 


You ask me to discuss, from the point of view which a 
theological seminary furnishes, the questions whether our 
foreign missions ought to be re-inforced by a large number 
of laymen, and whether the seminaries can fit laymen for 
the proposed work. The problem which these plans raise 
for one who has a professional interest in theology is how 
this method of evangelization is likely to affect the future 
beliefs of our churches on heathen soil. I pass by, there- 
fore, the probability that to keep a great force of laymen in 
the field would make it hard for the Missionary Union to 
keep even the present number of ordained ministers there, 
as well as the likelihood that the ordained and unordained 
missionaries could not work satisfactorily in the same fields, 
and turn to what is probably the purpose entertained, name- 
ly, that the laymen should serve as pioneers, and there- 
fore be virtually independent of the ordained missionaries 
already on the ground. 

Operations of this kind find their model in what the dis- 
ciples did who were scattered abroad after the death of 
Stephen. But one cannot long overlook the point that a 
method of work forced upon the church by persecution is 
hardly one which it would choose of its own accord. The 
lesson of this early experience is that disciples of our Lord 
ought to tell the good news wherever they go, but not that 
it is well to scatter the disciples everywhere in order that 
they may tell it. Abundant and deplorable experience shows 
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what would have to be looked for as the outcome of such 
a policy. Let us look the matter over from the point of 
view thus afforded. 

Perhaps we ought to send out a host of laymen. But 
why laymen? Is it because, among other whimseys with 
which the Pl—m th Br—thr—n have innoculated us, this 
one has got into our blood; namely, that a layman is a bet- 
ter servant of the gospel than an ordained minister? Or is 
it because the laborers needed at once cannot tarry to be- 
come fitted for ordination? The latter reason would, I 
take it, be avowed, and honestly avowed. But if we send 
out a large force of laymen who are incompetent to receive 
the office of the ministry, what security have we that they 
will not set up a new sect of Baptists in the interior of 
pagan lands? This would not be a mere schism caused by 
a quarrel with domineering missionaries of the Union, but 
a heresy due to want of preparation in the new teachers 
before they left our. shores. I am crediting the advocates 
of this plan with a practical reason for sending out laymen 
instead of ministers, to wit, that ministers enough cannot 
be got, whereas laymen who do not tarry for a ministerial 
education can be got. Now if the laymen actually know 
enough to be good ministers, that is, safe teachers of the 
gospel, I ask again, why not ordain them? But if they 
are not fit to receive formal recognition from councils of our 
own churches, what reason is there to believe that they are 
fit to have the care of new fields ? 

It will, I dare say, be replied that the laymen are but to 
break the ground and sow good gospel seed, that they are 
not to proceed to the indoctrination of the converts from 
heathenism. But one must know very little about what 
goes on and what is practicable in mission fields, if he sup- 
poses that the lay evangelists are to have no headquarters, 
no homes, but are to be ever planting seed on fresh fields, 
and never returning to reap. They cannot escape forming 
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the beliefs of their converts. They must answer questions, 
and what reason have we to suppose they would be back- 
ward about doing it? Is there any experience to justify 
the expectation that ill trained and relatively unlearned 
brethren will absolutely postpone the inculcation of doc- 
trine to the possibly distant date when ordained mission- 
aries can come that way and expound to inquiring minds 
the ins and outs of Christian theology ? 

Now I am positive that one or two friends of mine who 
make small account of doctrine, or pretend to, are ready to 
pounce on me with a protest against withholding the gos- 
pel from the heathen until we can find well trained and 
guaranteed orthodox clergymen to carry the Good News, 
If now, this unconcern about doctrine underlies the new 
scheme, it ought to be frankly avowed as an important 
part of the case; but if the advocates of the scheme take 
interest in the greater part of what Baptists hold for truth, 
as I certainly think they do, then how can they regard as 
suited to independent service in distant lands men whom 
they would not offer to American churches as safe teachers ? 

To be quite outspoken on my own part, I do not alto- 
gether understand why the premillenarian view prevails so 
largely with those who teach in the schools for lay mission- 
aries. It is plain enough why premillenarians are in haste 
to evangelise the heathen. They do not expect to succeed 
in converting the heathen; they hope to hasten the coming 
of our Lord. Their task is, alas! pretty largely that of 
formal preparation. But I object to premillenarianism as 
food for converts from idolatry. I would rather have them 
take a more spiritual view of the weapons of our warfare. It 
is better for them to believe in the triumphs of the gospel 
and of the Holy Spirit. Premillenarianism is too much at 
home in circumstances of oppressive opposition whether at 
the hands of pagans or of persecuting sects of Christians. 
Already it has appeared in our established missions, and 
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every student of history knows how prone it always is to 
lapse into grevious disorders of life as well as extreme 
errors in opinion. This tendency was early shown. Paul 
exhorted the Thessalonians, by that very coming of Christ 
which they longed for, not to be shaken in mind by any 
alleged authority for believing that the day of Christ was 
at hand or even present (2 Thes. 2:1, 2). It was because 
some made this mistake that they walked disorderly, work- 
ing not at all, but were busybodies (3:6-11). While no 
mere opinion could seem more remote from practical results 
and more harmless than a belief that the dead in Christ will 
rise a millennium before the wicked rise, the facts show that 
hardly any other error is more prone to mischief than an 
error on this subject. We may also count on the lay evan- 
gelists for a list of fanatical eccentricities about the work of 
the Holy Spirit, assuming all the time that they are not 
sufficiently well grounded in doctrine to be accepted for 
ordination. 

Again I ask, if they actually know enough to be minis- 
ters, why keep them laymen? Is it because enough lay- 
men but not enough ministers can be got? But what does 
this mean except that plenty are willing to go if they are 
not required to do the studying, submit to the examination, 
and take the responsibilities involved in the ministerial 
office? And yet what would these lay missionaries be to 
all intents except ministers, unless they are to leave their 
converts unbaptized' and unorganized ? Do they not actu- 
ally assume the most critical function of the minister in 
undertaking to teach Christianity ? Is it not precisely to 
guard against unsafe teaching that we require long courses 
of study and examination at the hands of a council before 
men are ordained for the work of the ministry even here, 
amidst a Christian community ? It looks as though these 
laymen, if they are reluctant to be ordained, are willing to 
assume the functions of ministers without giving the 
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churches adequate assurance of their fitness to bear this 
sacred trust. 

No man is competent to be a leader in the indoctrina- 
tion of disciples anywhere unless he knows enough about 
systematic theology to understand what the real significance 
of his teaching is, and enough of the history of doctrine to 
protect him against mistaking worn-out heresies for new 
truths of his own discovery. It is not enough to have the 
Bible. The Bible is a sufficient safeguard in the long run; 
but consider how long it has taken to get the simple gos- 
pel fairly before the mind of Europe after the church had 
once been misled by captivating errors. From a repetition 
of the church’s long career of error in both doctrine and 
practice our converts on mission ground can be guarded, 
only as converts at home are guarded, that is, by giving 
them teachers who themselves know what the experience of 
the church has been. Would I then forbid any to carry the 
gospel to heathendom if he follows not us? No, I would 
not forbid him to go; but I certainly would not send any 
who follow not us, so far as we are followers of Christ. Nor 
would I take the responsibility of sending to far-away lands 
any who are not well enough equipped to be recognized as 
safe teachers at home. I share to the full Paul’s prejudice 
against laying hands suddenly on any man. The case of 
the heathen is not more urgent now than it was then, and 
many centuries have been busied with little else than the 
disastrous consequences of attempts to evangelise a people 
without adequate provision against doctrinal error. Such 
a provision could not be furnished then. Experience alone 
can guard against those seemingly innocent fancies, which 
experience has shown to be dangerous perversions of Christ- 
ianity. At the best, we have all we can do to keep our own 
faith pure. Let us not provide the conditions which would 
stimulate a rank growth of heresy in pagan lands. 

If, however, we must risk everything except the imme- 
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diate advantage of giving the good news to the heathen, 
the question remains, can the seminaries furnish the prepa- 
ration which the proposed lay evangelists are thought to 
need ? I do not believe the seminaries can do it. Ifa large 
re-enforcement of laymen must be sent out at once, then we 
must have special schools to train them in. This is not a 
confession that the seminaries are failures; it is an em- 
phatic assertion that they are fitted for their proper work. 
I pass by the fact that accommodations could not be fur- 
nished in existing buildings for a very large accession of 
students, and that Rochester seminary alone, of seminaries 
from which the North draws its supplies, is apparently sit- 
uated so as to be able to hire a building for a sudden em- 
ergency of this kind. 

The more serious disqualification of the seminaries for 
training persons who do not even seek to be fit for ordina- 
tion is that, except the courses of study in the English Bible, 
the seminaries offer nothing suited to the persons in ques- 
tion. Where is the professor of Apologetics, Church His- 
tory, Biblical Theology, Systematic Theology or Practical 
Theology, who would make the humiliating confession that 
his course of study falls short of being a pretty good prepa- 
ration in his department for the work of the ministry ? Well, 
then, they are all teaching a good deal, just as the founders 
of the new schools assert, which would be superfluous; 
which would not only be superfluous, but an unwarrantable 
waste of time; which would not only be a waste of time, 
but would cause a dangerous confusion of mind in the case 
of persons speeding over the rapid transit. The seminaries, 
on the contrary, are giving the best preparation they are 
able to students who are seeking the best preparation which 
can be found. The seminaries are disqualified for an essen- 
tially different task in proportion as they have attained 
qualification for their present task. For years they have 
been urging their students to higher attainments. More 
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and more faithful work is exacted, especially from benefi- 
ciaries. The seminaries cannot afford to go backward; 
therefore they cannot undertake the service proposed. To 
do it would be to bring back chaos and old night. It would 
be to send our young man to the schools of other denomi- 
nations as a preparation for the Baptist ministry. 

But if this argument is wasted against “a man of straw,” 
if the laymen are to be as well prepared as ministers would 
need to be, why then, to afford such a preparation as that is 
just what the seminaries are for. If this is really what the 
lay missionaries require, although those who have the new 
enterprise in hand give no sign that they think so, why, 
once more, are the new evangelisers to be kept laymen? 
And how can preparation for the ministry be made at a 
swifter rate than in the partial courses which our schools of 
theology offer? The question may safely be left, I should 
think, to the faculties of the seminaries whether little enough 
is not done for the average student who goes into the 
world as a graduate from their halls. 

Ifthere were any likelihood that the new plans would 
be largely or long successful, I would have to regard with 
serious misgivings the preparations to carry them into ef- 
fect. But the Baptists are not given to sudden upturnings 
and reconstructions. Our independency has taught us to 
prize so much of denominational organization as now in a 
measure unites our efforts and affords us some sense of a 
common life and work. The centrifugal forces amongst us 
are not strong. For we are Americans; we love co-opera- 
tion, and distrust disintegration. Besides all which, we, no 
more than other people, love to fling large sums of money 
into doubtful religious projects. The prospect of success 
for the new enterprise is not immediately alarming. 

Nevertheless, the agitation of it may lead to some valu- 
able results, if the agitation is thorough and widespread. For 
example, the Missionary Union may see it to be worth 
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while to have some sort of preparatory school in Boston, 
where returned missionaries or other qualified persons may 
give the appointees of the Union those more definite ideas 
about their future fields, and about ways of living and labor- 
ing there, which they all long for and need. If the officers 
of the Union think this desirable, they may be able to ar- 
range for it with the managers of the new school in their 
city, and, I dare say, would hold themselves in readiness to 
step in as reversionary heirs when the present proprietors 
of the school have no more use for it. 

The emphasized need of a large addition to our force on 
the foreign field may quicken interest in schools for training 
native pastors and evangelists. This would be but the de- 
velopment of an established policy. If we donot expect 
our missions to succeed, then we do not need schools to 
train native pastors; but if we look for success, then we 
ought diligently to prepare for it. Above all, if we mean 
to reach the unevangelised masses, we must educate a host 
of native evangelists. They will be in a different position 
from laymen sent from America. They will be responsible to 
the missionaries who direct their operations, and who gave 
them their training. We in this country will see to it that 
the missionaries do not get into the way of acting for too 
long time as diocesan bishops. But such they now are, 
and such they must remain while they labor in an essen- 
tially primitive church, and while they possess what, re- 
latively to the native ignorance, is an apostolic fulness of 
knowledge. If we would guard Asia, the fecund source of 
speculative fancies, and Africa, the native soil of mad super- 
stitions, from as many ages of false development as those 
during which European Christianity was perverted into a 
semi-paganism, it can be done only by maintaining for gen- 
erations on heathen soil, and under the control of western 
Christianity, schools of theology in which the churches of 
those continents may be made heirs of the wisdom for 
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which the church of past ages has paid the heavy price. 

The question that I would now raise is whether, instead of 

sending great numbers of laymen from America, it would 

not be better to educate great numbers of native ministers 

in Asia and Africa. E. H. JOHNSON. 
Crozer Theological Seminary. 


THE subject of practical training for lay workers both 
for the Home and Foreign Mission fields has recently been 
brought into prominence by the opening of Mr. Moody’s 
Training School in Chicago, and by projecting such schools 
in Boston and Minneapolis. We supposed till the occur- 
rence of recent discussions occasioned by the starting of 
these schools, that the policy of limited or special training 
of lay evangelists for Home and Foreign Missions had passed 
the stage of experiment. Institutions for this purpose have 
for some years been regarded as holding a permanent place 
among the adjuncts of evangelistic work in Europe and 
America. Our preachers’ seminaries in Germany and Swe- 
den were established to give a special preparation for preach- 
ing the gospel to the destitute. The results achieved by the 
graduates of these institutions have amply justified the wis- 
dom of the plan. The well known Last London Institute for 
Home and Foreign Missions has furnished hundreds of mis- 
sionaries for Asiatic countries and Africa, including those 
who have gone out under the auspices of the London, the 
Church and the Baptist Missionary Societies in Great Bri- 
tain, and the American Home Missionary Society and the 
Baptist Missionary Union in the United States. 

These schools take men from the anvil and the plow, 
from the carpenter’s shop and the shoe-maker’s bench, in 
short, from all the crafts and callings in which the humble 
poor pursue their daily toil. Chiefly from the ranks of the 
industrious poor come the candidates for the advantages 
which they confer. Such people are helped in these schools 
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to understand and effectively use their own native tongues, 
as well as in acquiring a better acquaintance with the 
Scriptures ; they are instructed and drilled in the method of 
evangelistic work, led to higher attainments in the Christian 
life, endued with zeal and power, and proved by actual work 
among the unevangelized, so that they may go forth practi- 
cally taught and tested men in the service of Christ and 
humanity. 

But the contention now seems to be that whatever may 
be the necessity for such schools in England, Germany and 
Sweden there is no call for anything of the kind in this 
country, where we have so many tolerably endowed and 
well-equipped theological seminaries. The fear is expressed 
that such schools as we are considering will rival, and to a 
certain extent antagonize the higher seminaries. The be- 
lief is expressed that the latter can do all that the new can- 
didates for evangelistic service really need, and fully sup- 
ply the demands of our Home and Foreign Mission fields ; 
and we are pointed to the provisions made in all these in- 
stitutions for a partial course of study for such students as 
are unable, for any reason, to complete the full course. 

Now, it ought at once to be conceded on all hands that 
nothing shall be done which will discredit the importance, 
or impair the credit, or curtail the efficiency of our theolo- 
gical seminaries. But, rating the evils of the new schools 
at the highest, it is a serious question whether the semina- 
ries would suffer from their interference anything to be com- 
pared with the effect of flooding them with the class of stu- 
dents who seek their aid. The effect would be very much 
like interjecting the grammar-school course into the curric- 
ulum of the college. Even the present partial courses of 
the seminaries are of questionable utility, whether we re- 
gard the rights of the well-qualified students, or the general 
efficiency of the institutions, We risk little in suggesting 
that it might be better for all concerned to relegate the stu- 
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dents pursuing partial courses to the new grade of schools, 
rather than to make provision for them by opening the 
door for their admission to the seminaries. The utmost that 
the seminaries ought to do would be to establish annexes 
with separate class-rooms and new teachers for the new 
classes of students. If this were possible it might meet the 
case, so far as the new demand is concerned; but it would 
be scarcely practicable. 

But is there really any demand for the new class of la- 
borers? Will not the seminaries be able to educate all the 
men needed to supply the churches and give the missions 
at home and abroad the necessary recruits? The five semi- 
naries in the field from which all the men and money for 
our missions must come have sent out during the last ten 
years an average of less than 100 graduates a year, includ- 
ing those who have taken the partial courses. The number 
has come far short of filling the ranks of those who have 
fallen at their posts at home and abroad, and no possible 
increase of the average of the ten years to come will avail 
to meet the increased demand for laborers. Were there 
no other sources of supply thousands of churches would 
be without pastors and our mission fields would Be left with 
out any adequate reinforcement. 

But some one will say, ‘‘ Foreign missions at least will be 
provided for, since some hundreds of students in our colleges 
and seminaries have pledged themselves in advance to go 
to the heathen.” It would be neither wise nor just to ques- 
tion the utter sincerity of these pledges, but it certainly 
would be unsafe to rely on their fulfilment. Many of them 
are made during the freshman year in college, or in the 
early stages of the seminary course; all of them being 
prudently conditioned on providential developments, each, 
man being the judge of the providential conjuncture which is 
to control his action. There is a well remembered instance 
in which twelve pledges accruing in a single year gave to 
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the Society which held them no increase of its missionary 
laborers. The years to come may bring better results, but 
the probabilities are against securing a very considerable 
number of missionaries from this source. In any view of 
the case there is faint prospect of the seminaries supplying 
the number of men which must be sent to the foreign field 
during the next ten years, Of sixteen men who have 
joined the ranks the present year only nine came from the 
seminaries, 

But will not the numbers sent to the foreign field be 
necessarily limited by the failure to realize the proper in- 
crease of funds? It is quite probable that with the present 
scale of allowances for outfits, salaries, passages to and 
from the field, and the necessary houses, the increase of 
contributions may not keep pace with the new openings. 
The Committee have already taken measures to guard 
against such a lack of funds by proposing the reduction of 
allowances for all new missionaries, many of which were 
fixed during the period of our depreciated currency. Be- 
sides, the Union several years since conceived the plan of 
supplying a class of men as helpers to the more fully quali- 
fied missionaries, who are able to live on smaller salaries. 
There are several of these men of larger qualifications and 
greater effectiveness than the natives, who receive much 
smaller salaries and allowances than the missionaries. There 
is large room for the increase of this class of laborers. One 
of these men, a layman, has now for several years been in 
charge of a large station, and has acquitted himself so well 
that the missionaries are anxious to ordain him and place 
him on an equality with themselves. Another man, a lay- 
man, who began evangelistic work as a helper, so approved 
himself to his brethren and to the Lord that he was 
ordained and has for many years been held in great honor 
for his intelligence, his character and his work. In fact the 
plan of graded laborers has always been recognized in our 
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missions, not only in the prominence we have given to 
evangelization by native preachers, but in the employment 
of lay workers, both male and female. 

And just here the schools in question may possibly sus- 
tain a fruitful relation to our mission work, and meet an 
exigency which seems to be upon us. The plan, as we 
understand it, is simply to train men and women for city 
mission work and other evangelistic services in this country, 
and to provide helpers for more fully equipped missiona- 
ries, who will be able to do many things now cumbering the 
hands of the latter, on less pay, and with more simple pro- 
visions of living. In this way the new schools may lead to 
the needed multiplication of our missionary force. One 
may certainly indulge the hope without the charge of over- 
confidence that the plan we are discussing may result in 
good every way. For, consider that the persons for whose 
improvement the schools have been projected are utterly 
barred by their social conditions and limited culture from our 
higher institutions of learning. There are large numbers 
among the toiling masses of our people who possess intel- 
lectual aptness, good health and a strong desire to labor for 
the salvation of souls, who are kept back by the feeling that 
they are not qualified to tell men the good tidings of good 
which they have tested and in which they giory. The 
simple design of these schools is to loosen the tongues and 
to unfetter the feet of these messengers of salvation. 

Moreover, this is the age of laic activity in spiritual 
things. The people of God are going forth in bands for the 
spread of truth and the renovation of the unevangelized. The 
very atmosphere of the time is full of the impulse which is 
quickening the disciples of Christ to evangelistic labors. 
The call comes from every quarter for the people of God to 
assume the functions of that royal Priesthood which inheres 
in every regenerate man and woman. There is no longer 
a sacerdotal class, but the body of believers is invested with 
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the power and charged with the responsibility of beseeching 
men to be reconciled to God and of building in the spiritual 
temple of God. 

Then the education afforded by these schools, though 
partial, is specific and direct, every lesson, every stage of 
progress, having special reference to the future work of the 
pupil. Thus something of what is lacking in comprehen- 
siveness is gained in unity and power. And it goes with- 
out the saying that such students will acquire, in consider- 
able measure, what is most important in all systems of 
education—the mastery of methods in study—and no 
measure of teaching does much for the student which fails 
of this supreme attainment. That discipline of faculty 
which enables men to acquire and co-ordinate knowledge, 
and which is the essential thing in all schemes of education, 
can scarcely be wholly missed by the eager men and women 
who endure privation and welcome toil, even to weariness 
of the flesh, under the impulsion of intellectual thirst and 
religious zeal. And one of the hopeful things connected 
with this scheme of training is that it will scarcely allow its 
earnest beneficiaries to rest on their oars in the vain con- 
ceit that they have finished their education and are there- 
fore entitled to greater consideration than others. When 
the late Dr. Francis Mason was congratulated on going to 
the mission field with the advantage of a regular course of 
study at Newton, he replied, ‘‘I have gained little more 
than a glimpse of what I lack.” And the invincible strug- 
gle for the unattained remained in that quick soul, long 
after he had given the Karens the Word of God in their own 
language, and completed a work on the resources and 


productions of Burmah which crowned his name among 


scientific men with imperishable renown, 

And there is another advantage which these laymen’s 
schools may confer on our missions, namely, introducing 
among them a variety of industrial pursuits. Here are car- 
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penters, farmers, masons, shoemakers, nurses, seamstresses, 
and other branches of handicraft, whose knowledge in these 
branches will be of great service to the missions, as well as 
a means of instruction to the natives, leeding to their devel- 
opment in the practical arts of life. Dr. Martin B. Ander- 
son several years since introduced a resolution in one of the 
meetings of the Missionary Union, recommending the ap-~ 
pointmentof men and women for the very purpose of instruct- 
ing and training the natives in mechanical and agricultural 
arts. Many of our enlightened missionaries have done some- 
thing in these directions, but a class of men and women who 
are skilled in such pursuits, as well as instructed in the Scrip- 
tures and imbued with the grace of Christ, will be more 
effective in training the people for the life that now is as 
well as that which is to come. 

But beyond all this may we not without presumption 
cherish the expectation that many of the students thus 
started in a course of study, will continue to increase in 
knowledge and grow in grace till they become conspicuous 
intellectual and spiritual forces in our missions? William 
Carey, Joshua Marshman, and William Ward started on their 
mission as illiterate men. They were educated for their 
work z# their work, till the first two took their places in the 
front rank of orientalists intheir time. The attainments of 
Dr. Wade when he left this country were little beyond the 
grade of our high schools, yet to him it was given to reduce 
the Karen language to grammatical forms and to prepare 
a dictionary of its terms. Francis Mason was a shoemaker, 
and went to Newton Seminary when its course of study was 
much more elementary than it is now, with only a common 
school education ; Joseph G. Binney spent less than a year in 
college, but how many who enjoyed all that college and sem- 
inary can impart exceeded them in culture or usefulness ? 
Our whole history as a denomination, and the lives of our 
worthies at home and abroad, ought to save us from insist- 
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ence on any fixed and unalterable standard of literary quali- 
fication for pastoral or missionary service. The Pauls are 
needed, but the Peters must not be discarded. And it may 
be that in our time, as in the primitive missions, the number 
of the illiterate may greatly exceed that of the learned. 
God will provide men as he will, and always such men as 
the occasion requires. He needs only one out ofa hundred 
to translate the Scriptures; only here and there one of large 
organizing faculty; only now and then a master in the de- 
partment of apologetics. We do not want every preacher 
in this land to be a translator or reviser of the Scriptures, or 
an adept in Biblical literature and archeology, or an able 
ih teacher of theology, or a master in Hebrew and Greek, or 
: an authority in Church history. We need all these classes 
| in proper proportion, but it would be a foolish waste of 
money, of time and of material to try to raise every minister 
to such a strain of preparation. No degree of culture can 
raise the common mass of preachers to these endowments, 
which must inhere in the men instead of being borne in by 
study and discipline. But we need faithful men who are 
able to teach others the way of life, teachers and preachers 
of the Grace of God in Christ Jesus, men whose gifts are 
largely evangelistic and edifying. And what is needed in 
this country is needed in the same ratio in our foreign 
missions. We do not want every missionary to be a trans- 
lator or a teacher of theology. It is scarcely possible to 
conceive of things more fantastic, than well meaning men, 
moved with a desire to do something conspicuous for Christ 
and humanity, have done in the way of Bible translation. 
And as to the deep and difficult things of theology the more 
sparingly the missionary treats of them the better. A mis- 
sionary once said to the writer, in explaining the diffi- 
culty of securing acceptance for the gospel, that he had tried 
his utmost to teach the people the doctrine of the Trinity, 
but had never yet succeeded in making them understand 
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it; and he seemed to be shocked when the question came, 
‘‘How can you expect to teach what you do not yourself 
understand ?”’ We want men who will dispense the simple 
milk of the Word, who are content to preach Christ and his 
salvation, to heal the broken-hearted, to preach deliverance 
to the captives, the recovering of sight to them that are 
blind, to set at liberty them that are bruised, to preach the 
acceptable year of the Lord. And into the great company 
of them that publish the Word must be gathered all, 
whether learned or unlearned, upon whom the Spirit of the 
Lord has laid the anointing of his power. Let our highest 
schools and our wisest teachers do their utmost for as many 
as possible, but let no one who drinks at the fountain des- 
pise the unpretending cup which bears the crystal water of 
life. J. N. MuRDOCK. 


Boston, Mass. 


It IS safe to assume that all who take part in this discus- 
sion are heartily in favor of an educated ministry ; that we 
are agreed that the widest practicable culture should be given 
to the largest possible number of those who are called to 
preach, unless there are good reasons manifest for less ample 
preparation. Personally, I had been graduated from college 
for four years before I was able to enter upon my theologi- 
cal course, and though I had opportunities to become a 
pastor meanwhile, I would not forego my purpose to have a 
fuller measure of study. My eldest son is just completing 
nearly twenty years of education at one of our best theo- 
logical seminaries as a full-course student. Nevertheless, I 
feel kindly toward the movement for a lighter equipment in 
the case of those whose age or circumstances make the full 
curriculum impracticable, 6r whose proposed sphere of ser- 
vice makes it needless. At least, I would be as tolerant as 
that early advocate of the /aisser faire doctrine—Paul’s old 
theological professor, Gamaliel—whose counsel saved the 
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backs, if not the necks, of the Apostles; though his advice, 
in some instances, would be about as safe as the sage recipe 
for discriminating mushrooms and toadstools: ‘“ Eat them ; 
if you survive, they are mushrooms; if you die, they are 
toadstools.” 

I am expected to say something upon this subject from 
my point of view as a working pastor. Well, I find myself 
in a great city, where the conditions of Christian work are 
probably as hard as anywhere in our country. Here are fine 
avenues, indeed, with costly churches, manned by as able 
and godly a ministry as is to be found in any city on the 
globe. These avenues are flanked by acres upon acres of 
houses, containing from four to twenty families, embracing 
almost every nation under heaven. It constitutes a mass of 
irreligion, worldliness, indifference, scepticism and immoral- 
ity that is wellnigh impervious to gospel influences. With 
the care of their immediate congregations, most city pastors 
find their time too much occupied to give more than an 
occasional hour to personal work in these fields, and that will 
not suffice. Such work, to be effective, must be systematic 
and persistent. It requires a certain momentum which can 
only come from sustained and unremitting endeavor. In 
these pigeon holes, yclept tenement houses, humanity is hid- 
ing itself as effectively as in holes of the earth. People must 
be dug out like clams, one by one, and a church-going habit 
fostered with infinite patience. But who is sufficient for 
these things ? Not the pastor of a city church, unless, in- 
deed, his church be among these people and especially de- 
signed to reach them. But it does need a man of sound 
wind (I have ascended seventy-five steps to make a call), 
warm heart, unflagging zeal, tireless patience, knowledge of 
human nature, and with ability to apply the Scripture to all 
the varying needs of that nature as he may confront them 
in his daily rounds. If he can explain the telic force of 
tva, knows something of the Higher Criticism and is not 
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ignorant of Pelagius, it may be helpful to him; but he can 
do a much-needed and successful work without such 
knowledge. But training of some sort is indispensable, and 
especially in the handling of the Word of God; for the 
great object of these house-to-house visits should be to 
preach the gospel on the spot, and not merely to leave an 
invitation to come to some church whose location is perhaps 
remote, and whose spirit is more distant still. We must 
carry the gospel to these people in their homes, or many 
of them will seldom hear it. As the Roman Catholic Arch- 
bishop Ireland said recently at Baltimore: “Saving those 
who insist on being saved, as we are satisfied in doing, is not 
the mission of the Church.” 

Then, too, as a pastor, I am interested in the large num- 
ber of pastorless churches all over the State. Many of 
these, depleted by removals and well nigh disheartened, 
would become utterly extinct but for the fostering care of 
the State Convention. Doubtless some of these have left 
to them one or more men of intelligence and piety, who, 
with due encouragement and a measure of special train- 
ing, would be able to conduct religious services accept- 
ably, and still find time for their secular avocations. 
Such must have been the elders of many of the apostolic 
churches—men of mature years, dependent on daily toil, 
yet by the soundness of their judgment, their personal in- 
tegrity, sincere piety and aptness to teach, enabled, with but 
limited training, to labor acceptably in word and doctrine. 
If some of these feeble churches, instead of imitating the 
children of Israel when they insisted on having a king like 
the nations round about them, would be content to be 
served by some devout prophet of their own body, it might 
help to strengthen the things which remain and are ready 
to die. 

Or when I look to the foreign field, I note the same vast 
disproportion of laborers and harvest which so impressed 
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the heart of Christ that he calls on us to pray God to 
remedy it. Splendid results have been achieved, but the 
great mass of pagan humanity is unreached. Our methods 
are somewhat costly, and, as compared with apostolic days, 
cumbrous, but perhaps the best for initial work. War is 
costly business at best, and spiritual warfare on such a scale 
and at such a distance calls for large expenditures, But we 
are far from being lavish either with men or money. Might 
we not profitably supplement our present methods with 
more flexible ones? Can we not send light-armed troops 
to support the heavier battalions? Would it not be prac- 
ticable to send men such as I have described—single men, 
or men with families—who could earn part support at least 
by business pursuits, and still give time to the ministry of 
the Word? Paul could do wonders of missionary work, and 
still labor with his own hands; and the first English Baptist 
missionaries turned large sums from their own earning into 
the mission treasury. Men who could do this would fre- 
quently be men of years and experience, whose special mis- 
sionary training would naturally be limited. 

But if necessity exists for partially educated men in 
any of these fields—home or foreign—and such men offer 
themselves for service, how shall they be prepared ? 

The work of training an adequate ministry for the future 
rests on the ministry of to-day. Ina sense, the ministry of 
Jesus Christ is a self-perpetuatiug body. “ And the things 
which thou hast heard from me among many witnesses, the 
same commit thou to faithful men who shall be able to 
teach others also.” God indeed must call men to the work, 
and the Church may set them forth; but the ministry must 
train them, and may lay its approving hand on such as are 
faithful. We may give personal instruction, as did many of 
our fathers in the ministry, or we may found schools of learn- 
ing for the same purpose ; but in some way we must see that 
our ranks are not depleted, and that those who succeed us 
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are qualified for their work. Training schools for religious 
teachers are almost a necessity in pagan or Christian cults, 
and they are as ancient as they are useful. Samuel and 
Elisha trained their successors by this means. The Irish 
monasteries in the seventh century attracted hosts of stu- 
dents, and when Pope Gregory the Great was ignorant of 
Greek, Irish pastors were reading their New Testaments in 
the original; and Iona was known through the Dark Ages 
as the Western Star of Literature and Religion. These 
schools were great centres of missionary and Gospel influ- 
ence for a good part of Europe. 

And it would seem to be the most natural that our ex- 
isting theological schools should give these partial-course 
men whatever measure of instruction they are to receive. 
[t might be awkward for some of them to adjust themselves 
to this new demand.’ Naturally, they wish to keep the 
standard high; and then there might be danger that men 
who would otherwise pursue a full course would take the 
short cut if it were once established. Caste feeling, too, 
would be almost inevitable. If the demand really ex- 
ists for a modified curriculum for such men, the accommo- 
dation could and would ultimately be made. At present it 
seems to me that the Southern Baptist Seminary is the best 
prepared to meet suchademand. Here the subjects usually 
taught in such institutions are divided into departments or 
schools, and a student can pursue his studies in any one or 
more of these separate schools, and be graduated therein in- 
dependently of other studies. It would only need the pos- 
sible addition of another “school” or two to enable a man 
who wished to prepare for a specific form of Christian work 
to secure all the instruction needed for his purpose, and at 
the same time be on substantial equality with all but a com- 
paratively few full graduates. 

Or, could not the seminaries whose plan is not so flexi- 
ble do something for these men along the line of the Chau- 
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tauquan idea, or Professor Harper’s Correspondence Schools? 
Or perhaps the new organization in which these Correspond- 
ence Schools have now been merged, “The American In- 
stitute of Sacred Literature,’ might be made available for a 
portion of the work in fitting these later aspirants for their 
special duties. 

But I should deprecate the establishment of independent 
schools, calling for expensive buildings and large endow- 
ments, unless the need was overwhelmingly apparent. I 
believe a tentative effort, on an inexpensive basis, is all that 
would be justified now. 

Meanwhile, let us preserve a kindly attitude toward this 
new departure. The character of the men engaged in it is 
sufficient guarantee of the sincerity of their purpose, and a 
good basis on which to augur favorable results. After the 
movement has further developed, we may see our way clearer 
to a satisfactory adjustment with existing methods of train- 
ing, We meet similar difficulties all the way along, through 
the caste spirit in our churches, and in the very practical 
problem of how to interest adults and children in the same 
service of the sanctuary. Doubtless some men will be en- 
ticed from the more rigorous course of study to take up with 
a briefer preparation, but such falling away will be but little 
damage to the real efficiency of our higher schools. Natural 
selection will keep the best there. And so, on the other 
hand, will it cull from the ranks of the men who get their 
first taste of serious study in these training schools, not a 
few who will declare for a fuller preparation, and thus recruit 
the old institutions again. 

But whatever the ultimate adjustment may be, it is pre- 
posterous to expect that all who are called to the ministry of 
the Word must be graduated from our theological seminaries. 
These schools are indispensable to the efficiency of our min- 
istry at large, and there will never be wanting a goodly 
number of young men who will seek their advantages with 
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ardor and success. But as in an army there are various 
arms of the service; as in a great house there are vessels of 
silver and gold and iron, all equally essential in their place ; 
as in nature there is an infinite variety of forces doing God’s 
pleasure, so in the church of Christ there are diversities of 
gifts and operations by the same Spirit. As well might 
hand and foot and eye quarrel over their relative importance 
as for us to magnify the usefulness of one class of called 
men over that of another class of men as clearly called to 
Christ’s service, but with different gifts and different train- 
ing. Yea, many that are first shall be last, and last first. 
God loves to use the instrument that will least obscure his 
own glory, and so takes the weak with which to confound 
the mighty. 

Then, too, he trains his workers in other schools than 
that of systematic theology; and from callings where a 
knowledge of men has been gained, and self disciplined, 
and faith made strong, he often may transfer to the work of 
the ministry, by a speedy path, some consecrated soul 
whose lack of special training is more than counterbalanced 
by the intensity of his purpose and his experience of prac- 
tical life. Granted that such men may not have long pas- 
torates, they have their mission, and a valuable one, in the 
fields where God sends them; and by their peculiar gifts 
and practical ways often reach men that more scholarly 
preachers fail to win. At all events, it is our business to 
pray the Lord of the Harvest that he would send forth 
laborers into his harvest; and when he has signified his 
choice, it is not for us to attempt a Procrustean uniformity 
of training, but to work with and through manifest Provi- 
dences to secure the best results that the circumstances of 
each may admit. J. F. ELDER. 

Church of the Epiphany, New York. 
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AS ONE of those who has been moved to lend a hand in 
the formation of one of the Missionary Training Schools, in 
connection with the impressive sojourn in this country of 
Dr. H. Grattan Guinness, I am willing when asked to ren- 
der account of my co-operation in this movement. 

Answer has been asked to several questions: 1. Whether 
Baptists need a large increase of missionary force? 2. 
Whether they are able to send a larger force into the field ? 
3. Whether the new plan of operations (as it is called) will 
interfere with the old established order of missionary work, 
or is merely supplementary to it? 4. Whether our present 
theological schools are not able to do the work in question ? 

As to the first of these queries, whether Baptists need a 
large increase of missionary force, the writer would be sorry 
to believe that a single real Baptist would hesitate a 
moment to answer in the affirmative. Surely, the spirit of 
the Great Commission is not thus limited. For myself 
and my coadjutors, the writer ventures this reply. 

(1.) The founders of these schools by no means considered 
whether ‘‘ Baptists have need,” the primary question. The 
all-absorbing question with them was, whether the moral 
condition of the world at home and abroad, is in need of 
more missionaries; whether the paramount obligation to 
the great Head of the Church requires increased and di- 
verse missionary agencies: and if so, whether the founding 
of schools with this work in supreme view, is not peculiarly 
adapted to meet the need ? They may be pardoned there- 
fore, if they confess that in their consuming desire to carry 
out the spirit of the great commission, they were oblivious 
to possible interdiction on the part of some honored breth- 
ren, and gave way to the authority of a very old Book to 
which Baptists are in the habit of appealing. 

(2.) The Baptists who have gone into this movement, are 
such as are in the habit of thinking, not that Baptists need 
a force, but that Baptists themselves are that force: at least 
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a part of it. Too long by far, many Baptists have assumed 
to do their mission work by proxy: and that is one of the 
reasons why, in the providence of God, such men as Dr. 
Guinness are raised up: to impress the magnificent possi- 
bilities of the individual, in the Lord’s work; to show how 
much a single family especially, when consecrated, can do to 
give the gospel to the world. Are the men who pass their 
criticisms upon this apostle of modern missions, aware that 
they are cavilling at a man who in the past seventeen years, 
has gathered into his English schools over six hundred 
missionary students (having meanwhile declined the applica- 
tions of about three thousand, who, in his enlightened judg- 
ment were unsuited): and that these men and women, half 
of them self-supporting, have been sent out into more than 
thirty nations of the earth, in some respects surpassing the 
record for the same period, of some of our oldest missionary 
organizations? The entire family of this honored brother, 
consisting of six members, including his wife, his eldest son, 
a most gifted physician and now director of the London In- 
stitute, and his wife, two daughters, one of them now a 
missionary in Central China, dressed as a native, and the 
youngest son, still a student at Cambridge, are all on God's 
altar for this work. These Baptists are a force. Would 
God we had a score of such Baptist families in America, 
for the next seventeen years. We might expect such accre- 
tions of missionary force as would foreshadow even the 
millennium itself, 

Let the case be as it may in the older East, where mis- 
sion sentiment is well rooted; here in the West, however, 
where on account of the multiplied and mighty pressure of 
endless local and home enterprises, incident to the settling 
of new States, it is so difficult to gain attention to needs and 
claims that are world-wide, there is need of special agencies 
of the training-school kind to educate the sentiment. 

Some of us who are natives on this heath, are deeply 
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convinced that Foreign Missions will never command proper 
attention here, until the actual responsibility for evangelis- 
ing the “ regions beyond,” is more fully rolled onto our own 
people, and brought home to them. Precisely this Dr. 
Guinness has been opening our eyes to see, and helping us 
as no man before has done, towork out. Inshort, we must 
have schools of our own; not merely for denominational 
propagandism as such, but given up pre-eminently to the 
mission idea: we must get more of our own sons and 
daughters into them: get them out actually on the mission 
fields, where the sons and daughters of many of our New 
England families are. Then shall we have Mission Concerts, 
Missionary Conventions, Missionary Pastors, and Missionary 
Laymen, too, who will cease voting addresses on Foreign 
Missions an affliction. Western Baptists as well as other 
peoples, who equally with ourselves need this agency, will 
have become a force, and our Eastern brethren will be the 
first to rejoice in it. 

(3.) If Baptists will consider simply their own se/f- 
interests they will do well not to entertain too limited views 
of the mission force that is both needed by them, and pos- 
sible to them. There is danger that even Christians will 
at this point altogether “‘ walk by sight.” ‘‘ Needs” in- 
deed! Read the appeals, enough to melt the granite of 
our most earnest and gifted secretaries and missionaries on 
the field; even of our Ashmores, Cloughs and Stevens’s, and 
doubt who can, if we have need. The question ought to 
read, ‘‘ Might not Baptists if they would open their eyes 
and hearts to God’s methods as represented by men like 
Ashmore, Guinness and Gordon, find that there is both a 
larger need and a way to meet it, that would bring to Bap- 
tists great enlargement and reward? Can Baptists afford 
to give to men like these the cold shoulder, and allow non- 
Baptistic brethren to wholly absorb the magnificent enthu- 
siasm, the world-wide spirit of evangelism which character- 
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izes them, and Baptists themselves have none of it? Bap- 
tists though these men are, they are possessed by the con- 
viction that it is specially incumbent on them, to seek first 
to christianize the world; and for the ecclesiastical form, or 
forms, which that Christianity shall assume trust to the 
future. Shall we bid the nations wait until they can be 
Christianized Baptistically, and that according to some 
specially high-church conception, before they can be 
allowed to have the gospel at all? Dr. Guinness and his 
sympathizers say ‘“‘nay!” Let those who will attempt to 
stay this skirmish-line of the church-of-God-spiritual, as, 
moved by one common divine impulse, they reach out after 
the great end in the most direct way. 

The second question raised is, ‘‘ Are Baptists able to 
send a larger force into the field?” My answer is: “ Un- 
doubtedly, Yes!” It is not so much a question of ability, 
as of method and spirit. The facts show that the very 
method criticised, has succeeded in a phenomenal degree, 
in calling forth both missionariesand money. Have Amer- 
ican Baptists humanly determined upon the ultimatum of all 
methods and agencies they ever mean to try, that they are 
so supersensitive of any variation which even the best and 
most experienced men may venture to apply to the mission 
problem? Are there Baptists so testy as to refuse to have 
even God teach them anything further as to ways and 
means? Are we again becoming, as we were before Jud- 
son’s time, encrusted with prepossessions of our own? and 
is “enlargement and deliverance likely to arise from an- 
other place” on that account? “ Able ?” Yes! to put a 
hundred missionaries a year—less than three from each State 
—into heathendom, and be all the stronger for it at home. 
We have scores of single churches that are able co-operative- 
ly with the Missionary Union each to support a man, just as 
they are able to support assistant pastors or high-priced 
choirs. We have also many individuals, who are able each to 
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have his representative among the heathen, just as he is able 
to have his commercial agent at Shanghai, or Tokyo. Why 
should not Christendom be able to send evangelizers as 
widely as it does traders ? Keep on telling the people they 
are too poor to multiply their missionaries, and they will be 
too poor. It isthe old cry, “There is a lad here, which 
hath five barley loaves and two small fishes; but what are 
they among so many?’’ Teach the people to get their 
loaves and fishes as quickly as possible actually into 
Christ’s hands, and they will find they are able, through his 
multiplying grace, to feed the famishing thousands and 
have the twelve baskets full yet remaining. Still as ever 
He is saying, ‘‘ They need not depart.” 

The third question is, ‘‘ Will the new plan of operations 
interfere with the old established order of missionary work, 
or merely supplement it?” Our answer is, rather sup- 
plement it. There is too much of precious value in the 
historic past, for any intelligent and earnest man to think 
lightly of it. The old methods, however, confessedly do 
not exhaust the possibilities. God has countless reserves. 
Some features of the old will be disturbed, where life is. 
Life is movement. Life means growth, and growth implies 
modification. But this does not imply violence, inconsider- 
ateness nor disloyalty to the worthy past. Least of all is 
this work antagonistic to that of existing and long-honored 
denominational missions boards and societies. We simply 
plead for the liberty of the saints in raising up missionaries 
and qualifying them, such liberty as all previous workers in 
this realm have been accorded, sometimes, doubtless, re- 
luctantly. 

The fourth question is, whether our present theological 
schools are not able todo the work in question? We shall 
be the last to disparage the invaluable work going forward 
in the seminaries of the country. We cheerfully accord 
to them a high rank among the current agencies of 
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Christ’s kingdom. We personally know and revere the 
presidents, and many of the professors of all our Baptist 
seminaries. We owe much to them. We are their ser- 
vants in the Lord. We expect to send students to them in 
cases not a few. Nevertheless, we think that these same 
seminaries as yet, fall short of meeting the need contem- 
plated, mission-wise. Granted that they have been our 
chief reliance hitherto, that they can and will do more in 
the future, there are still difficulties that largely inhere in 
the nature of the case, why they cannot in an exclusive 
way, do the work contemplated by a missionary institute. 
The geographical restrictions of our seminaries necessarily 
debar them from meeting the whole case particularly as 
their position bears on Home Mission work. On this ac- 
count the local demand for an institute in Minneapolis, 
unique in character on its mission-side, seems peculiarly im- 
perative, and was contemplated long before Dr. Guinness’s 
visit to us. Weare in the centre of a vast territory hun- 
dreds of miles in diameter, in which there are numbers of 
little churches of various denominations, which have no 
human prospect of being able to obtain a graduate of any 
promise from any of our existing seminaries, even in the 
West. Our State mission boards are appalled by their in- 
ability to meet these needs. These churches have neither 
much money nor outward attractiveness: but they are a 
part of God’s flock. Our preaching students, the few we 
have, are in instant demand as supplies to these churches, 
which can pay on an average $5.00 per Sunday, thus ena- 
bling the student to meet his school expenses, and the 
church to keep open house. Twenty sermons were preached 
by our students in ten different fields, on a late Sunday. We 
could use from fifty to a hundred such men if we had them: 
and with the institute in question located here, we are sure 
to shortly have the men. Without such an agency, these 
little flocks will continue to go altogether unshepherded. It 
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is then the profoundest kind of Home Mission wisdom to 
foster here such an institute. 

But further, a school to be of the highest use in a mis- 
sion way, must set out with that primary intent, and hold to 
it. Every teacher must be missionary in spirit, and himself 
habitually live the life of faith. Missionary facts, missionary 
literature and missionary correspondence must flood the 
place ; and the needy conditions of the wide field be vigor- 
ously kept before all. 

“But such an institute will lower the standard of mis- 
sionary qualification!” Well! Even if it did, our aim is 
not to save the “standard,” but to save the world. But it 
need not lower it for other people, even if it did for us: it 
will tend to vary it and broaden it. It never was true, that 
all candidates need to be put through a kind of uniform 
mill. We seek those whom God is calling, in his own sov- 
ereign way, by long course or short, leaving to him the 
road by which he brings them. Then, other things being 
equal, we in Minneapolis, welcome and desire the graduates 
of our highest-grade schools. Our course will embrace 
three good years, with thorough work in Greek, Hebrew, 
etc., and these our students are already earnestly pursuing. 
Moreover, planted as we are, at the seat of the State Uni- 
versity with its 800 students, and in the midst of five or 
six other Christian colleges with 1000 students more, we by 
no means despair of obtaining some candidates of high in- 
tellectual attainments. The fact is some of our down-East 
brethren have not yet got it through their heads that this 
Northwest country is “ no pent-up Utica,” and barbaric at 
that. Come and see it, and take the measure of it on the 
spot. 

“But this enterprise is inter-denominational,” or extra- 
denominational. Yes! Of the nine members on ournboard 
of management in Minneapolis, seven are not Baptists. 
Confessedly, there are difficulties incident to this. But are 
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there not difficulties also, even more serious, in falling in 
with that narrow denominationalism, which would refuse to 
do the work proprosed at all? In a work of this sort, indi- 
vidual, evangelistic and missionary, rather than denomina- 
tional or dogmatic—wherein are the difficulties greater if 
men will be unselfish, than in the conduct of Y.M.C.A. 
work, or of a college wherein boards and faculties are com- 
posite in character. To ensure a broadly pioneer agency 
may not a management made up of broad men in close 
personal sympathy, from several denominations, be Jdetter 
able to broadly survey the whole field, utilize a greater 
variety of gifts, encourage a truer comity, and take account 
of the relative needs of various unevangelized peoples, en- 
tirely apart from all considerations of denominational pride, 
precedent, self-interest, or availability? Let those who 
prefer a distinctively denominational training, by all means 
have it. Some, however, will prefer the interdenomi- 
national, especially when it works from so catholic a basis 
as this: “‘ This institute shall seek by the help of God, to 
train gospel workers for any evangelical society or Board, 
as well as for missions, supported by individuals, or by in- 
dividual churches, or associations, and for self-supporting 
missions, cultivating in such matters breadth of sympathy, 
elasticity of method, and apostolicity of spirit and aim.” 

Our work, then, is specific; and while lowering no real 
standard, aims to reach and help also candidates who, as a 
rule, would never see the inside of any existing seminary ; 
candidates who believe that God has called them, and whom 
we believe God has called, and who are bound to serve, 
with or without conventional preparation. We hold it to 
be a solemn duty to aid such men. If some abuse it, that 
is only what often occurs, even in our best regulated semi- 
Naries. 

At all events, we have felt called to test this earnest, 
prayerful and spiritual undertaking, which has stood the 
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test elsewhere, and met the approval of some of the wisest 
and most far-sighted philanthropists of even conservative 
England, and which in our own land has gladdened the 
heart of many a devout candidate who has long felt the call 
to mission service, but whose heart until now has failed him 
because so often told, ‘‘ None but regulars need apply.” 

If the movement is a blunder, time will reveal it. Mean- 
while, to those who question it, we commend the sentiment 
of Gamaliel, uttered under similar circumstances: “ If this 
counsel or this work be of men, it will come to nought; but 
if it be of God ye cannot overthrow it—lest haply ye be 
found to fight even against God.” HENRY C. MABIE, 

Minneapolis. 
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THE NEW MISSIONARY TRAINING SCHOOLS. 


The discussion in this number of the REVIEW, if we mistake not, 
will seem to all readers timely and instructive. It was the Editor’s 
plan to make it as fair and representative as possible. Accordingly, 
it was sought to obtain an expression of opinion from each of the 
interests involved in the new policy—the missionary work, the existing 
theological schools, the new schools, and the chusches, It will be 
understood, of course, that these are individual and personal views ex- 
pressed, not official. None of the writers can separate himself from the 
work with which he is officially connected, and to which he gives the 
best energies of mind and body; indeed, it is precisely because he can- 
not that his opinion is worth having, or worth more than that of the 
first man one might chance to meet, since in that opinion we get the 
results of much thought and experience, slowly matured and deliber- 
ately expressed. Nevertheless, it is not as secretary, or professor, or 
pastor that each writes, but as one who desires before all things else 
that the day may be hastened when the kingdoms of this world shall 
become the kingdoms of our Lord and of his Christ. 

While it is the policy of this REVIEW to be hospitable to all views 
that obtain in the denomination, and to deny a fair hearing to none 
that are compatible with loyalty to fundamental truth, this is not be- 
cause it lacks a well-defined policy in reference to denominational 
questions. In the present case there were no means of determining 
what opinions would be expressed by the contributors, nor was there the 
least attempt to fetter their freedom of utterance. They were invited 
to speak freely, and every word they wrote has been printed without 
change. There can be no unfairness, then, in an editorial contribution 
to the discussion, not by way of criticism of the invited papers, but at- 
tempting to say some things not said, or to look at others from a slightly 
different point of view. 
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The defences of the new training schools rest upon two assumptions: 
First, that there is a great and lamentable scarcity of trained Christian 
workers available for all fields, and especially for our foreign missions ; 
and secondly, that our existing educational institutions are entirely un- 
able to furnish the kind of training that such workers require. Each 
of these assumptions raises an issue of fact, rather than of opinion. But 
we do not find that the advocates of the new schools advance any con- 
siderable facts to support so grave an indictment of the existing state of 
things. The Baptists of the United States have, according to the latest 
accessible information, 42 academies, 34 colleges and 7 theological 
seminaries for the education of their young men. These schools were 
established with the idea on the part of their founders that they would, 
when properly manned and endowed, furnish all needed facilities for 
the training of Chyistian workers. These institutions represent an edu- 
cational ‘‘ plant ” of not less than $20,000,000, and their establishment 
has been the work ofa century of self-denial, of prayer and of labor. Some 
of the noblest as well as the ablest of Baptists, living and dead, lay and 
cleric, have given the best years of their lives to thiswork. Thousands 
of men have been graduated from these institutions, and are filling 
positions of usefulness and responsibility in every walk of life. From 
these schools have gone forth the missionaries, for the most part, 
whose names are the glory of our Baptist brotherhood. From them 
have been graduated the ministers whose praise is in all the churches. 
In them have been trained many of the laymen who are pillars in our 
churches and leaders in every denominational enterprise. And yet it 
appears that these institutions are a failure. They do not and canno} 
furnish as many men as are needed, and if the men were forthcoming, 
these schools are not suitable to give them their training; and we 
ought, therefore, to found others for the purpose. The italicized conclu- 
sion is, as we shall presently show, a decided non sequitur, but first let 
us examine the premises. Of these, it is not too much to say that 
assumptions so incredible ought to be supported by an absolute de- 
monstration, by so imposing an array of facts as would carry conviction 
to any candid mind. But when we come to examine the facts, what do 
we discover ? 

We find, in the first place, much evidence that this alleged scarcity 
of Christian workers is wholly imaginary. At the last anniversary of the 
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Baptist Missionary Union in Boston, twenty-four young men sat upon the 
platform who had offered themiselves and had been accepted by the 
Union for the missionary work abroad. It will be urged, no doubt, 
that these men did not all come from the theological seminaries; but it 
is equally certain that they did not come from the new training schools. 
Educational institutions, as they were prior to last May, trained these 
men; and as the men were accepted and commissioned by the Mission- 
ary Union, it may safely be taken for granted that the men were well 
trained. Our educational institutions, as they were prior to last May, 
may be relied on to do even better than this. We maintain that the 
capacity of our seminaries to produce missionaries has never yet had 
an adequate test. We do not believe that any one who knows our 
seminaries will doubt that one-third of every graduating class could 
be sent out every year, if the Missionary Union were to make an earnest 
appeal for more men. The time has never been within our knowledge 
when, if the duty to engage in foreign mission work were laid upon 
the consciences of the young men of the seminaries by a missionary 
society, able and ready to send them forth to fields white for the 
harvest, from one-third to one-half of each graduating class would not 
have volunteered for such service. Some ten years ago a few earnest 
theological students, in order to encourage the growth of missionary 
sentiment, formed an Inter-Seminary Missionary Alliance. Meetings 
have been held from year to year, and students representing the Alli- 
ance have visited the seminaries of all denominations, stirring up mis- 
sionary interest and enthusiasm to a degree never before known. Two 
years ago, as a result of a canvass made by such a committee, its chair- 
man announced that not fewer than 2,200 young men, either in theo- 
logical seminaries or in colleges pursuing preliminary studies for the min- 
istry, had solemnly pledged themselves before God to devote their lives 
to missionary work, if the way to engage in it was opened to them by 
divine providence. We were informed by one member of the commit- 
tee, himself a Baptist and a sober-minded and careful young man, that 
at least 400 of this number were Baptists. It cannot be more than five 
or six years before every one of these men will have been graduated and 
will be ready for work. It is reasonable to suppose that the twenty-four 
young men appointed by the Missionary Union last year were of this num- 
ber. It is quite as reasonable to suppose that twice twenty-four young 
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men could be had from this number every year for the next five years. 
This is a conservative estimate, making allowance for every circum- 
stance that might interfere with the carrying out of their declared 
purpose on the part of many young men. [If but half of them are faith- 
ful to their pledge, and are willing to go abroad if the means are pro- 
vided to send them, there will be noscarcity of thoroughly-trained men 
for every field. Men tell us, indeed, that we should be very skeptical 
about these pledges—that some young men will, at the end of their 
course, reply to the divine call, ‘‘I have married a wife, and therefore I 
cannot come,” and that tempting calls to home fields will deafen the 
ears of others to any Macedonian cry. Perhaps. Young men are but 
human, like their elders. But there is another thing much more likely 
to happen, as it has happened too often in the past—that when the 
young man is ready to be sent there will be nobody ready to send 
him. 

Those who tell us of a scarcity of men—do they not know the facts, 
or will they not look them fairly in the face? It is means to send men, 
not men to send, that is lacking. The zeal of our young men has out- 
stripped the benevolence of the churches. As our missionary organiza- 
ations near the close of every fiscal year, they find a deficit staring them 
in the face, and urgent appeals for enlarged contributions are made 
through the denominational press. This has become so regular a 
circumstance that the wits of the denomination crack jokes about it in 
the press and on the platform. The great problem has been how 
to get money enough from the churches to support decently the 
men now on the field, to maintain efficiently what we have already un- 
dertaken. With great difficulty this has been done from year to year, 
but the utmost endeavors of our officials have been inadequate to lead 
the denomination further. Had it not been for legacies the missionary 
work would have declined during the past ten years. The yearly gifts 
from the churches do not pay the ordinary expenses of the established 
missions, much less provide means for a great advance all along the 
line. Here is the real weakness of our missionary enterprises, not the 
lack of men. There are men to-day among us, filling places of useful- 
ness and responsibility, who would be preaching the Gospel among the 
heathen if missionary societies had had the means to send them forth 
when they were ready to go. Year after year, at anniversaries of the 
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Missionary Union, have we heard urgent, pathetic calls from almost 
every field for large and immediate reinforcement, and what has always 
been said by officials—that the men could not be had? Never; but 
that the Union could not respond without an increase of contributions 
of from twenty to fifty per cent. The increase is always cheerfully voted 
by the mass meeting that we call the Missionary Union, and then we 
separate to repeat the farce next’year. How we manage to go through 
it without laughing in each other’s faces is a mystery. But ridiculous 
as is this method of not raising missionary funds, there is one thing even 
more ridiculous, and that is, to maintain that until this method is ex- 
changed for one both more rational and more effective, we need a great 
increase of workers to send abroad. 

But it is time to glance at the second assumed premise of the de- 
fenders of the training schools, namely, that existing institutions cannot 
give the training needed by these workers. It is argued that the 
training of the seminaries is too scholastic, not practical enough, 
fitting men rather to become pastors of churches already established 
in cultivated communities than to become pioneers at home or 
abroad. The objection to seminary training as unpractical is com- 
mon enough, and perhaps has some force. There are many who think 
the curriculum in all our theological schools might be advantageously 
broadened and liberalized. There have been marked tendencies in 
this direction within a few years, even in our most conservative insti- 
tutions, and more will doubtless be done in this direction from year to 
year as the results manifest clearly the wisdom of the change. But the 
faculties of our seminaries are not mere scholastics. With here and 
there an exception, the men who fill the chairs have been successful 
pastors and are still preachers to whom the churches gladly listen. To 
name names were to make odious comparisons, perhaps, but we may 
risk this general statement: the men who have been engaged as in- 
structors of the new training schools will be highly praised indeed if 
they are pronounced the peers of the older faculties as preachers and 
pastors. It is incredible that the new schools can do any work for their 
students that cannot be done as well, presumably better, for them by the 
established theological schools. It is training in the Scriptures that 
the new men need? Who can teach them so well as professors whose 
life work it is and long has been to study and teach the Scriptures? If 
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it be theology that is specially required, there is a professor in every 
seminary ready to give every student as much instruction as he is quali- 
fied profitably to receive. The whole circle of theological study is pro- 
vided for in the seminaries, and no new school can hope to do more 
than this, or to do this so well. ; 

It is true, however, that there was a time, say a dozen years ago, 
when there was more force than there is to-day in the objection that the 
seminaries cannot give the proper training to these workers. But the 
course taken by the seminaries within a decade has shown how com- 
plete a non sequitur is the conclusion from this premise (admitting its 
validity for the sake of argument) that new schools should be founded. 
They have largely laid aside the hampering fiction that the course is 
intended for college graduates alone, who will study the Scriptures in 
the original Greek and Hebrew, and become scientific exegetes, 
accomplished church historians and learned theologians. Making in- 
creasing provision for men of smaller scholastic attainments, and re- 
cognizing the fact that in preaching even scholars use the English 
Bible, courses have been provided that are suited to the needs of any 
man who has enough culture to be fit for any sort of theological train- 
ing. The seminaries do not, indeed, take men from the plow and 
anvil, and attempt in two years or so to cram a smattering of theology 
and Bible lore into their heads; neither will the new schools, it is 
to be devoutly hoped, attempt the impossible. But the seminaries do 
try, if a man has any elements of usefulness in him, to make the most 
of them that is possible under the circumstances; and those who know 
their work best will be least disposed to disparage what they accomplish. 
Many who speak and write with considerable freedom of the defects of the 
seminaries have permitted their knowledge to grow rusty ; they speak 
of aformer state of things, not of that which actually prevails. We 
doubt not that the seminaries can do more than they are now doing for 
such men, just as they are now doing more than they once did, and 
that they will continue to do more so fast as the necessity is made ap- 
parent. 

The ultimate result may be the making of all studies elective, as is 
done at Louisville, where in each department or ‘‘school” a man may 
get just so much training as he is fitted to receive, from the very best 
down to next to none. For, after all, no school can do more than 
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provide possibilities of training; it cannot guarantee results. Or possi- 
bly the result may be to specialize our seminaries, some of them admit- 
ting only college graduates, or men having the equivalent of a college 
training, and giving them the most thorough schooling; while other 
institutions admit all comers of good English education, and do for 
them whatever is possible. Good might result from such specializa- 
tion, as some of our educators hold, and there are some indications 
already of a drift in that direction. What may come of it we do not 
venture to predict. 

There is one objection to the new schools, not yet mentioned, 
which to us seems grave, though to friends of the new enterprise it 
appears scarce worth a passing thought. It is this: If the present 
educational ‘‘ plant” can by any possible means be utilized for the 
training of missionary workers, it is a wasteful policy to found and 
endow newschools. It may seem to some that the work of establishing 
a new school is a dagatelle, the work of a few months; that funds will 
flow to it of themselves from such Christians as are really zealous in the 
missionary cause. It may prove so; we venture no prediction; but if 
it prove so, it will be the first instance since the world has stood, and 
we shall believe those who say the millennium is at hand. If experi- 
ence is any guide, to endow such schools will be the work of years, and 
will be arduous, crushing, heart-breaking to those who engage in it. 
Are Baptists, are any body of Christians, yearning to add more strug- 
gling institutions to those already crying out for help ere they perish? 
Have the Baptists of the West found it so easy to raise $400,000 to endow 
the proposed Chicago University, even with the golden bait of 
$600,000 to lure them on, that they are anxious to undertake further 
endowment movements at once? Has the approval of the American 
Baptist Education Society been asked for these new schools, and does it 
approve the policy of founding them as timely and wise? These are 
some of the questions that occur to any thoughtful man, and at present 
there is no reassuring answer to them. 

If what we have written commends itself to anybody, he will believe 
in the capacity of our present educational institutions to train all the 
workers we need or are likely to need, and will hold that if the new 
schools have any real raison d’étre, some of their friends should make it 
more clearly appear. 
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We have tried to keep the odium theologicum—or, for that matter, 
any kind of odium—entirely out of sight in this discussion. But there 
is one other word that a BAPTIST REVIEW ought to say: If the neces- 
sity for new training schools be conceded, let them be Baptist schools 
for the training of Baptist workers. This we say not from any narrow 
sectarian prejudice against other religious bodies. But if there is any- 
thing in the arguments by which we sustain our denominational 
policy in regard to maintaining distinctively Baptist academies, col- 
leges and seminaries, they apply in full force to these training schools. 
We cannot afford to yield an inch of our denominational position here 
any more than in regard to other educational institutions. Loyalty to 
the truth as we have received it, and as we understand it, will be in this 
work, as in every other, the condition of any true progress. 
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VII. 
HOMILETIC DEPARTMENT. 


CONDUCTED BY THE REV. R. S. MAC ARTHUR, D.D. 
THE PRAYER OF THE PULPIT. 


Few preachers would enter the pulpit without both general and 
special preparation in their sermons, and yet few preachers give either 
to their prayers. How few ministers are helpful in their public prayer ! 
How seldom do you hear a word about the profit of this part of the ser- 
vice! Manifestly because ministers do not prepare for it. Every part 
of a Union or National meeting is provided for days before but the 
prayer; it is generally assigned at the place of gathering, and often to 
the oldest or most patriarchal-looking man. 

To pray with edification, attention must be given to the manner and 
the matter. 

I. Zhe Manner. The manner largely determines the weight of 
the utterance. 

(a) Posture. Beware how you stand! No man can pray well with 
hislegs apart. Prayerful mood is not wooed in that way. Prayer does 
not stand well on one leg, and yet one-legged men can pray well. 
You can’t beat out good prayer with clenched fist or a nodding, bobbing 
head. 

The external man must be subdued while the internal man soars. 
Few speakers have learned the influence of the fleshly man upon the 
spiritual man! The posture of the body produces supplications in the 
soul. To pray well with the heart you must pray with the feet, the 
limbs, the hands, the eyes, the head, with the body. When Mr. Booth 
recited the Lord’s prayer, he put his feet together, stood firmly on both 
limbs, crossed his hands down in front of him, closed his eyes, dropped 
his head on his breast, and thus moved himself and so those who heard 
him. He did not cross his hands behind his back, throw back his head 
and ‘‘orate” to Almighty God. Pray more with your body, and you 
won’t preach so much in your prayers. 

(4) The Tone. Of equal importance is the tone. The posture of 
the body mellows or hardens the tone. The purest, sweetest utterance 
one can command should be used in prayer. All ‘“‘sniffling,” or 
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‘‘ crying,” or making the voice tremble cannot be too heartily de- 
spised. 

Neither too loud nor too low, but yet sufficient variation. It is sur- 
prising what a narrow scale of voice is used in prayer. Many 
ministers are more monotonous in their prayers than in their preach- 
ing. Why not express the emotions in the tone of the prayer as in the 
tone of the sermon ? 

For adoration, the full, round, deep orotund. For confession, the 
broken, jagged, ragged tone of penitence. For supplication, the plead- 
ing, plaintive, persuading tone. How seldom any attention is given to 
pauses in prayer! The same rapid rate is kept up. 

If the pious grunts and groans and sophistical sobbings were cast 
out, and the natural and appropriate expressions were given to 
various emotions, how much improved our helpfulness in prayer 
would be ! 

If a preacher can rest a congregation while preaching by changing 
the tone and rate, he can helphis fellow-worshippers by similar changes 
while praying. A short pause before closing the petition helps im- 
mensely. As Mr. Booth was closing the Lord’s prayer, he began to 
lift his head as he entered upon the doxology. The audience knew it, 
although every eye was closed. If it is not so much the matter of the 
sermon but the manner, why not believe that it is not so much the 
matter of the prayer but the manner, the posture of the body and the 
tones of the voice. 

Il. Zhe Matter. To speak well you must have something good to 
say. Mechanical tones are used because of mechanical thoughts, 
emotions, desires. Commonplace prayers are uttered in commonplace 
tones. 

They tell us that the long prayer should consist of adoration, con- 
fession, thanksgiving and petition. And each of these commands its 
own proper tones. But howto gather these materials for parts of prayer 
is the rub for most preachers. 

Minute rules are given for getting materials for sermons, but where 
can he get matter for prayer? 

(a) Gather Materials. 1. Hints from Scripture. Stringing Scrip- 
ture verses together is not praying any more than quoting Scripture is 
preaching. Reciting articles of one’s creed is not praying. Jesus did 
not recite from the Old Testament when he prayed. But the thoughts 
of Scripture unfolded, illustrated, applied, constitute a sermon; so 
these arranged for another purpose constitute prayer. A verse of 
Scripture furnishes a text for a prayer as well as for a sermon. 

Weave your prayer about some saying of Jesus, or about some ex- 
ultation of Paul, or about some sorrow of David. What a prayer can 
be gathered around and from: ‘‘ Cast thy burden on the Lord.” Un- 
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roll the burden of life, burden of sorrow, of disappointment, of joy, of 
care, etc., etc. What uplifting thoughts come from bringing the Lord 
near to these burdens and allow him to bear them away ! 

What a prayer can be gathered from: ‘‘Let not your heart be 
troubled.” ‘‘In my Father’s house are many mansions.” George 
Dawson’s prayers are helpful as illustrations of this point. Each of his 
prayers has a text. Be on the watch for texts for your prayers as 
well as for your sermons. How Beecher’s prayers show this same 
habit! 

2. Helps from experience. The deeper and richer one’s personal 
experience, the more spiritual will be his prayers. Two slips of paper 
should be put on every minister’s desk every Monday morning; the 
one for materials for next Sunday’s sermons, the other for next Sun- 
day’s prayers. Pastoral work can be used in our prayers as well as in 
our sermons. 

Why should we not seek to move to emotion the heart of our 
fellow-worshipper as well as the heart of God? Very often a word ofthe 
prayer will open the heart of the listener, and so let in God’s spirit. 
So chords will be struck that will move the soul right home to God. 

The minister must touch the hearts of his audience in his prayer, or 
he cannot pray for them. And if he cannot pray for them, he should 
not say, ‘‘ Let us pray.” 

(6) The Arrangement of the Materials. When you have something 
to pray for, then how shall you order it? How shall you plead your 
cause before the throne above? What words shall you use? 

1. The purest heart-words. Broken sentences are proper when 
there are broken emotions, broken confessions. These are the discords 
of prayer; sweet not in themselves, but in their associations. Words 
that touch the heart are always proper in prayer; home, friends, hope, 
joy, peace, suffering, sorrow, tired, weary, discouraged. Our prayers 
should be addressed to God’s heart, not to his head. A minister need 
never be at a loss to lead a strange congregation in prayer. These 
words find an experience in all hearts. What heart-words in our 
Lord’s prayer: ‘‘Our,” ‘‘ Father,” ‘‘ heaven,” ‘‘ hallowed,” ‘‘ us,” 
‘* day,” ‘‘ bread,” etc. What high and lofty thought in this prayer! 
Nothing commonplace, nothing careless. 

2. The oratorical style. This is the controlling style of public ad- 
dress, either of sermon, speech, or prayer. The essay style of praying 
puts one tosleep. Written prayers betray the paper and pen. Short 
sentences in an oratorical setting for the sermon, and also for the 
prayer. Break up the monotonous sentences; invert the order of the 
words; throw them into the oratorical form, and use pure, deep tone, 
and hard hearts will melt under such prayers. 

There are many great preachers; there are few great leaders in 
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prayer. There are many uplifting sermons, beautiful and sublime, 
but few great prayers. If study and practice are required for the first, 
they are also required for the second. Oh! Jesus, teach us how to 


pray ! 
Rochester, N. Y. 


H. CLAY PEEPELS. 


THE UNPARDONABLE SIN. 


In the January number of this REVIEW the Rev. Dr. J. C. Hiden 
shows that the unpardonable sin is a special act of sin, and not an un- 
pardonable aggregate of sins. Yet it does not follow that those whom 
he criticises are wholly in error. The unpardonable sin may possibly 
be the culminating act of an aggregate which, apart from the last act, 
would be pardonable. Surely it would be a mistake to suppose that 
any sin is unpardonable because of its kind rather than because of its 
degree of wickedness, since all sins are of the same kind. James says 
all sin is one (James 2: 10, 11); and on practical matters no New Test- 
ament writer shows deeper insight or speaks with more precision than 
James. Now, to break one law is to break all law, to commit one sin 
is to commit an act of the same species with all sins, because, accord- 
ing to the analysis which President Robinson made familiar to his stu- 
dents, sin as an act is a violation of law, is invariably instigated by sin 
as a principle of self-willed opposition to God, which, in turn, uniformly 
reveals sin as a state of alienation from God; in other words, of moral 
unlikeness to him. The inference is in full view that a violation of law 
too atrocious for God to forgive is due to a wilfulness as depraved, and 
reveals a corresponding state of alienation from God. Now, as any 
act of sin takes its chief importance from the nature of the source from 
which it springs, so the unpardonable sin is indeed a distinct act, as 
Dr. Hiden urges, but it is an unpardonable act because it ensues, as the 
evangelists teach, upon a series of offences which at once reveal and fix 
the character as unalterably perverse. 

This is a ‘‘ theological” treatment of the theme, and if unsupported 
by Scripture is misleading, however plausible. But it at least raises a 
presumption that no thorough-going antithesis exists between the re- 
sults of Dr. Hiden’s exegesis and the familiar homiletical uses of the 
subject. In fact, the conclusion here offered was reached through ex- 
egetical study in the way which will now be stated. 

Taking the version of our Lord’s words which Luke gives as fairly 
representative of his teaching, viz., ‘‘ Whosoever speaketh a word 
against the Son of man, it shall be forgiven him; but unto him that 
blasphemeth against the Holy Ghost, it shall not be forgiven” (Luke 
12: 10), we notice: 
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1. No reason exists for referring these words to the Holy Spirit as 
the third person in the Trinity. The personality of the Spirit, as dis- 
tinguished from that of the Father and the Son, did not come clearly 
into view until the latter part of the Saviour’s ministry—I should say not 
until he promised that the Holy Spirit would take his own place with the 
disciples. Certainly the enemies of our Lord had no notion of trinitarian 
distinctions in the Godhead. To them the Holy Spirit was what the 
Old Testament represented him to be, an influence or power from God, 
or God himself coming to his servants, enabling the prophets to give 
messages to men and to show miraculous proofs that God had sent 
them. If now the peculiar atrocity of the sin rebuked by Jesus con- 
sisted in the fact that it had been committed, or was liable to be com- 
mitted, against a person in the Trinity, the rebuke was without mean- 
ing to those who had incurred it; but if the title Holy Spirit was to be 
understood by them in the familiar sense, then the rebuke had a ter- 
rible distinctness. It meant that they had already carried their opposi- 
tion to Jesus so far as to reject, or to be on the point of rejecting, un- 
mistakable evidence that God was with him, and that they were ready 
to reject this evidence in the most insulting manner. 


That the New Testament sometimes uses the title Holy Spirit in 
the Old Testament sense is put beyond reasonable doubt by the an- 
nunciation to the Virgin Mary. (Luke 1: 35.) Here the title is ex- 
plained by the parallel phrase, ‘‘ the power of the Highest ””—a phrase 
which, when that power is conceived as conferred on men, precisely 
expresses the Old Testament idea of the Holy Spirit. This interpreta- 
tion is further assured by the fact that, if the title here designates the 
third person in the Trinity as such, then Jesus must be regarded as be- 
gotten by that person, instead of by the first. Not only is this under- 
standing clean against the doctrine of the New Testament, but it would, 
with one flourish of the exegete’s hand, sweep out nearly the entire 
evidence for a tri-personality, instead of a modalistic manifestation of 
the Godhead, because this evidence consists chiefly in the possibility of 
maintaining a distinction between the first and second persons as 
Father and Son. A theological consideration so grave is not illegiti- 
mate if it disposes us to tolerate the meaning which the words of the 
angel naturally conveyed to the mind of Mary. 

2. The New Testament nowhere, unless it be in denouncing the sin 
against the Holy Spirit, intimates ‘that the third person of the Trinity 
has a sacredness more inviolable than that of the second and of the first 
persons. Indeed, he is spoken of as officially subordinate to the Father 
andtheSon. Now, it is not pretended that ordinary blasphemy against 
God is unpardonable, and the passage before us declares that a word 
spoken against the Son of man can be forgiven. The passage cannot, 
therefore, mean that blasphemy against the Holy Spirit, as such, is 
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beyond forgiveness. Even if the text had to be understood in the full 
trinitarian sense, the essence of the sin could not be that it was techni- 
cally against a particular person, as distinguished from other persons in 
the Deity. Its gravamen would still lie in the obduracy and fixity of 
wickedness which, under the circumstances, it revealed. And so we 
reach the same conclusion as before, that, in the case before Jesus, the 
unpardonable sin was the sin of stopping at nothing in opposition to 
the certified demand of God, and so of rejecting his utmost appeal to 
the reason, the heart and the will of sinners. 

If the limits proper to these notes had not already been passed, it 
might be shown what, after all, every reader of this REVIEW is compe- 
tent to see for himself, that the passages in the epistle to the Hebrews 
and in the first epistle of John, referring to this subject, indicate a sin 
essentially the same as that denounced by Jesus. It is noteworthy 
that in the Hebrews the sin referred to is in form committed against 
Christ ; it is an irrevocable rejection of Godin his Son. And this was 
precisely in form the offense which called forth a denunciation from the 
lips of Jesus. It was ‘‘a word spoken against the son of man” which 
was or might be the fatal ‘‘ blasphemy of the Holy Ghost.” 

To me it does not seem illegitimate for the evangelists to use the 
teaching of Scripture concerning the unpardonable sin as a warning to 
the resisters of Christ in our day, while at the same time I think Dr. 


Hiden’s criticism upon their exegesis is technically correct. I have 
little reason, of course, to expect that my own exposition will prove 
acceptable to those who have all their lives been explaining why a sin 
against the third person in the Trinity is the worst that can be com- 
mitted. 


E. H. JOHNSON. 


THE SANCTIFICATION OF THE CHURCH. 


In a former article we called attention to the supreme importance 
of character-building, how it is the minister’s chief vocation and how, 
nevertheless, there is a conspicuous failure along this line. The 
church remains glued to worldliness, conformed and not transformed, 
often under what is regarded as a popular, eloquent and efficient min- 
istry. The test of pastoral efficiency is made to consist too much now- 
adays in numbers, in worldly respectability, in things which do not 
touch the heart of spirituality and Christian edification, or upbuilding 
in character. Worldly drifts are tremendously strong, and withal ex- 
ceedingly subtle in their approaches, so much so that whilst protesting 
against all union of church and State the tendency is after all to break 
down the vital and influential differences between them. 

The remedy is to be found in a thoroughly evangelical ministry. 
The Pauline zeal to present every one of his flock perfect in Christ Jesus 
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must flame with a purpose that never burns low in the pastor’s heart. 
‘¢ They watch for souls as they that must give account, that they may 
do it with joy and not with grief.” With all the temptations and ten- 
dencies of human nature to carnality, if the ministry become remiss or 
content with a low standard of Christian attainment, the enemy will 
come in like a flood. Amidst all outward signs of prosperity there 
will be a secret and fatal blight upon the very root of goodness and 
godliness. What, then, can pastors do to prevent such secularization ? 
Confessedly the fight with evil is a stubborn one and often dishearten- 
ing to many a pastor who desires: the spiritual welfare of his people 
whilst he is thwarted in all his endeavors to bring about the coveted 
consummation. We would emphasize a few of the strategic points 
which the minister must keep ever in mind. 

1. The foremost consideration of all is that the minister himself 
should be a model Christian man. ‘‘ Like priest like people.” The 
personal equation cannot be eliminated, and is by far the most potent 
factor in the pastoral relation. Character flows down and diffuses 
itself silently but surely by a contagious law of influence. In the moral 
realm it is not disease alone that is catching. ‘‘Old goodness also 
hath a charmed life,” and can disinfect the germs of sin by the power 
of its own presence and contact. ‘‘ Ye are the salt of the earth.” If 
the minister be the incarnation of what he preaches, his example and 
personality will vitalize and empower his words. Never was there a 
closer conjunction of cause and effect than in the inspired portraiture 
of Barnabas and his ministry. ‘‘ He was a good man and full of the Holy 
Ghost, and much people was added unto the Lord.” Let the minister 
examine himself. Often the unfruitfulness of his service is traceable 
surely and simply to his own unsanctified nature. He has harangued 
the people without effect, because sin was crouching at his own door. 
‘* What you are, thunders so loud that I cannot hear what you say.” 
‘* Physician heal thyself,” then thou canst heal others. 

2. The minister must be very careful not to practically sanction 
what from the pulpit he theoretically condemns. He may talk piously 
about the meek and lowly Jesus who ate with publicans and sinners 
whilst he courts the patronage of wealth, winks at its sins, and affects 
all the airs and vanities of fashion. He should be simple-hearted, and 
should be clothed in humility that he may be a proper example for rich 
and poor alike. ‘‘Letno man despise thee.” Contempt has always 
deservedly fallen upon the ministry when the eficium has been merged 
in the officium, sacrificing the personal dignities of character to the per- 
functory routine of vapid ceremonies. The story goes that a wealthy 
but very profane church member, used to make card parties where they 
played poker and gave the stakes to missions. His pastor was a regu- 
lar participant in this churchianity. On one occasion his rich patron 
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waxed extremely wicked in his expletives. Whereupon his minister 
looked up and said: ‘‘Oh! Mr. S., you are a dear good man, but I 
wish you wouldn’t swear so.” This was answered by another volley of 
oaths and the stinging retort—‘‘I don’t mean any more when I swear 
than you do when you pray!” Very likely that old sinner put a good 
deal of truth into that joke. At any rate the minister had lost all influ- 
ence with him and he was comfortably aware that he belonged to a 
church which ‘‘meddled neither with politics nor religion.” 


3. There needs to be more preaching on practical morality. We 
must deal with concrete and specific sins, and dwell upon corresponding 
virtues. Know how the people are living, what they are thinking and 
doing, and make the truth fit exactly their case. There must be plain 
dealing between pulpit and pew, if character is to be affected. 

How often the consciences of Gospel-hardened formalists need to be 
troweled by the law of God. They will not be moved till Sinai smokes 
and thunders, and the very pit is make to yawn before them. Not- 
withstanding the sensitive temper of the age respecting retribution, the 
word of God must be honored with even greater fidelity. ‘‘Cry aloud, 
spare not, lift up thy voice like a trumpet, and show my people their 
transgression and the house of Jacob their sins.” But denunciation is 
ineffectual unless immediately followed up by the positive affirmatives 
of moral obligation. Duty must be made plain as a pike pole, so that 
nobody can dodge it. Hence the need of much piquant, fresh illustra- 
tion to wake up sleepy platitudes and to make the truth take hold. 
And the preacher must keep body and soul charged with vital electric- 
ity, because the consolidation of sinful character is often such that it 
can only be dynamited and literally blasted out. 

4. Finally, all talking is ineffectual unless the preacher have organ- 
izing tact, to harness awakened conscience to specific lines of work. 
The truth must be done or character will not be affected. It is idle to 
suppose that human nature will get out of its old ruts and run in new 
ones simply because exhorted so todo. The stream of tendency may 
be temporarily obstructed, and an eddy may be made by the sermon. 
But it will soon rush on in the same old channel unless the preacher 
digs new trenches and draws off the waters in the direction of new 
habitudes. A vast amount of waste labor is done in pulpit and revival 
work for the simple reason that awakened conscience is not so yoked up 
to a new mode of living as to establish a new kind of character. 
Though repelled by a pitchfork old nature is bound to return. The 
house that was swept and garnished after having been evacuated of one 
devil, was not long afterwards occupied by seven devils of stalwart pro- 
portions, because the emptiness invited their entrance. The faithful 
few in the churches who work for Christ achieve a Christian character. 
The large number of do-nothings listen to the Gospel, ‘‘ merely this 
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and nothing more.” He has not learned the ministerial art who cannot 
get his people into active service of the Lord. Religion soon dwindles 
into insincerity and hypocrisy when people get into the habit of hear- 
ing the Gospel without doing it. Faithful preaching and pious example 
all fail often, because there has been a neglect or lack of tact in the 
pastor to find work for his people to do in the line of their adaptation 
and capacity. 


Cherrifield, Me. 


A. C. Pack. 


A SENSELESS SENSATION. 


The following item is taken from the telegraphic column of a daily 


paper: 
‘* A STARTLED CONGREGATION. 


‘*THE MINISTER DECLARES THE BOOK OF JOB WAS WRITTEN 
** BY A PIOUS JEW. 


** ROCKFORD, ILL., October 23.—Prof. E. L. Curtis, of the McCor- 
mick Theological Seminary, startled the orthodox congregation of the 
Westminster Presbyterian Church here Sunday by declaring in his 
sermon his belief that the book of Job is only a poem, written by some 
pious Jew during the period of exile. He asserted that the book was 


only a parable, and that Job and the other persons mentioned were but 
the creatures of poetical fancy.” 


That ‘‘ orthodox’’ Presbyterians should have been startled at such 
utterances from a theological professor is scarcely to be wondered at. 
Still, the statements are of a character to excite interest, andto awaken 
thought. Let us look at them somewhat critically, and see, if we may, 
upon what sort of foundation they rest. 

So far asI know, there is absolutely no external evidence of the 
date of the composition of the book of Job; nor am I aware of the ex- 
istence of any external evidence as to the period during which Job 
lived. 

That Job was a real person, however, seems to be pretty clearly in- 
dicated in Ezekiel 14: 14, 20. In this passage the Lord is reported as 
saying, ‘‘ Though these three men—Noah, Daniel and Job—were in it 
[the land] they should deliver but their own souls by their righteous- 
ness.” This statement is, in substance, repeated four several times (see 
context). Now, unless we are prepared to relegate Noah and Daniel 
to the realm of fiction, it is difficult to see how, with this passage before 
us, we are to escape the conclusion that Job was a real man. 

Again: In James 5:11 we read, ‘‘ Ye have heard of the patience 
of Job, and have seen the end of the Lord; that the Lord is very piti- 
ful, and of tender mercy.” That is, you have seen what result the 
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Lord brought out of Job’s trials, and thus you may learn a lesson of 
patience under the divine chastisements. Here again, Job is treated 
as areal person. The lesson would lose much of its point and force 
if Job were regarded as a fictitious character. 

Further: The details given as to Job’s family (chap. 1, v. 2) and as 
to his substance (v. 3) point to the reality of his existence; and this 
view is confirmed by other details given in the closing chapter, where 
we are told that his substance was doubled, and the number and names 
of his daughters are recorded (42:10-15). 

Now, as to the date of the composition of the book, of course I do 
not pretend to be able to reach anything that can fairly be called dem- 
onstration. Still there are several facts which point pretty decidedly 
to a very early date—much earlier than the Exile. 

1. In Ezekiel 1:1, we find this prophet in captivity; and as Ezekiel 
refers to Job, it seems to be clear that the book of Job was in existence 
when Ezekiel wrote his prophecy. 

2. The book of Job seems to be utterly destitute of any allusions to 
Hebrew history. After a very careful reading of the book, with this 
point in view—that is, after searching the book for such allusions—I 
have found not a word about the Hebrew people. Abraham, Isaac, 
Jacob, all the patriarchs, Moses, the Exodus, the Law, the prophets, 
priests and kings of Israel, are all conspicuously absent from the book. 
Israel is not once mentioned; nor do I find any reference tothe ‘‘ Gen- 
tiles.” In chap. 22:15-16, some commentators find a reference to the 
Deluge; but the language does not seem to support such an opinion. 
The passage reads: ‘‘ Hast thou marked the old way which wicked 
men have trodden? which were cut down out of time, whose foundation 
was overflown with a flood.” That this is a general statement, without 
reference to the Deluge of Genesis, seems clear from the context, and 
especially from verse 19: ‘‘ The righteous see it, and are glad; and 
the innocent laugh them to scorn.” 

In the thirty-first chapter, thirty-third verse, we have the much- 
discussed words: ‘‘ If I covered my transgressions as Adam,” etc. On 
the face of our English version, this seems to be a reference to the 
father of the race, and to his hiding in the garden after his sin; but the 
English translators are responsible for the capital ‘‘A,” with which 
they here spell ‘‘ Adam,” thus making it a proper name. Scholars 
have settled the point that the original word was a common noun, and 
meant simply ‘‘ man,” or Latin homo—i. e., a human being. Even 
the sex is not necessarily distinguished, as we see in Gen. 5 : 2, ‘* Male 
and female created he them, and called their name Adam, in the day 
when they were created.” 

This view gives no small assistance in the interpretation of the 
parallel drawn by Paul (Rom. 5: 12-19) in which passage the ‘‘ Fed- 
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eral Headship of Adam” is discussed ; and it aids us in understanding 
1 Cor. 15: 45-49, where a similar train of thought occurs. 

Now in Job 31:33, the margin reads, ‘‘ after the manner of men,” 
instead of ‘‘as Adam.” So also in the Revision. The Septuagint, 
strangely enough, has no word here for ‘‘ Adam,” or for ‘‘ man.” Dr. 
Conant has ‘‘like Adam’”’ in his text, and in the margin, ‘‘like men.” 
Umbreit has ‘‘as men.” Aben Ezra: ut homo—ut homines (after the 
manner of men) and so many modern exegetes. 

Under all the circumstances, I feel strongly inclined to think that 
Job did not refer to the Adam of Genesis, but that he had in mind the 
general disposition of mankind to cover their transgressions. 

In the whole book of Job there is, so far as I can discover, only one 
allusion to anything Hebrew, or connected with Hebrew history, and 
this allusion is geographical. Of ‘‘ behemoth ”’—whatever that was— 
we are told (40:23) that ‘‘ he trusteth that he can draw up Jordan into 
his mouth.” This shows that the writer was acquainted with the geo- 
graphical fact of the existence of theriver Jordan. This, however, does 
not necessarily connect the book with Hebrew history in any way; for 
we find the Jordan mentioned by Jacob in Gen. 32:10 (‘‘ with my staff 
I passed over this Jordan’) and this was hundreds of years before the 
Hebrew nation existed. 

Now that a pious Jew, of the period of the exile, should have ex- 
cogitated a romance in which not a solitary allusion to Hebrew history 
occurs, that he should have ignored the twelve tribes, the patriarchs, 
the Law, the prophets, the Exodus, Moses, David, Solomon, and all 
the kings and priests; that he should never say a word about the in- 
grained difference between Jew and Gentile—all this is more than I can 
believe. And hence I incline to the view that the book of Job is one of 


the very oldest books in our canon. 
J. C. HIDEN. 
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VIII. 
REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 
A. THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


I, EXEGETICAL THEOLOGY. 


The Lily Among Thorns. A Study of the Biblical Drama entitled, ‘‘ The 
Song of Songs.” By WILLIAM ELLIOT GRIFFIS, D.D. 12mo, pp. 274. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


So far as ordinary readers and even students of the Bible are con- 
cerned, the Song of Songs is a little understood portion of Scripture. 
No book of the Bible of the same length has so voluminous a literature, 
but most of it is worse than worthless. The Talmudists applied their 
perverse ingenuity to misinterpreting the book, and found in it an 
allegory of the relation of Jehovah to the Jewish people. Origen im- 
proved upon this, as he thought, by making the Song an allegory of 
Christ and his bride, the Church. From his day to our own this has 
been the prevailing interpretation, and it is still the favorite idea of many 
preachers. Mr. Spurgeon, for example, selects more texts from the 
Song of Songs than from any other part of the Bible of equal length, 
and his ingenious allegorizing would be very edifying were one not so 
suspicious that it is the word of Spurgeon he is giving us rather than 
the Word of God. For the allegorical interpretation has broken down 
of its own weight of absurdities and puerilities. No one can carefully 
read the Song of Songs in the Hebrew, or even in a good translation, 
without having the certainty borne in upon him that this is no allegory, 
but a dramatic poem, full of Oriental imagery. Considered merely as 
literature, it is one of the most interesting of the Hebrew writings; 
while careful study confirms one more and more in the belief that the 
rightful place of the Song of Songs in the canon, as an inspired 
writing, can be best vindicated by a natural and literal interpretation. 

The first critics who adopted the literal interpretation regarded the 
Song as an ¢pfithalamium, or nuptial poem, composed by Solomon in 
honor of his marriage to an Egyptian princess. Further study of the 
internal structure of the poem, and of its allusions to Jewish history, 
has made this theory untenable. It was felt, too, that if this were the 
true theory of the origin and nature of the poem, it would be hard to 
vindicate its right to a place in the canon of inspired writings. Adam 
Clarke, who inclined to this interpretation, did not hesitate to denounce 
the book as foolish, lascivious and immoral. It must be confessed that 
the makers of the King James version did their best to justify this 
opinion. They turned many pure and innocent passages into mean- 
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ings very offensive. The Oriental standard of propriety in language 
differs from ours, to be sure, and there is a freedom in the poem that, 
while perfectly innocent, is not according to present usage. But only 
a bungling translator could make ofan exquisite poem so bald and coarse 
a rendering as that of the King James version. It is not too much to 
say that the rendering of the Song of Songs in the revised version for 
the first time enabled an English reader to comprehend the style, the 
purpose and the significance of this book. 

But even this excellent version leaves something to be desired— 
not in the mere rendering, but in helping the reader to read under- 
standingly. What could a fairly intelligent person make of one of 
Shakespeare’s dramas if he were compelled to read it for the first time 
in an edition where the bare text were printed like so much prose, with 
no divisions of acts or scenes, no indication as to the speeches, and no 
stage directions to explain the action? His mental bewilderment 
would be complete. He could not fail to recognize the greatness of 
the work and the beauty of many passages, but his impression of the 
whole would certainly be confused and sadly imperfect. This imagined 
condition of an English drama is the actual condition of this Hebrew 
poem. We have the text only. From this we must construct the 
dialogue by assigning the lines to appropriate characters; the poem 
must be divided into acts or scenes; stage directions or asides must be 
thrown in to make some things intelligible; the text, in short, must be 
put as nearly as possible into the modern equivalent of the form given 
it by the ancient writer. This mechanical arrangement of the text 
the revisers were quite right not to make; but it must be made by a 
critic who would have the Songs intelligible to himself or to others. 

Obviously, there is in such work almost endless scope for conjec- 
ture, and the results must be more or less uncertain. But to recur to 
our illustration. If the writings of Shakespeare had come to us in this 
shape, it cannot well be doubted that the labors of critics would have 
put the text, not in its present form indeed, but in a form at least in- 
telligible. The speeches-would have been easily separable in the great 
majority of cases; the divisions of acts and scenes are, for the most 
part, plain; the stage directions and other explanations of the action 
are often obvious. In short, it would have been possible to construct 
dramas closely approximating to the original form. A parallel achieve- 
ment is possible with regard to this Hebrew poem. It is capable of 
such a formal arrangement as will make its text much more consistent 
and intelligible. Many details must, of course, be regarded as 
doubtful, but substantial agreement among the critics will in time be 
reached. 

Dr. Griffis has made a praiseworthy attempt to advance our com- 
prehension of the Song. He accepts intact the text of the revised 
version, with the exception of rearranging a single passage for reasons 
that he gives. In a general way he follows Dr. Ginsberg, whose trans- 
lation and dramatic arrangement of the Song marked an epoch in the 
literature of the book. In one respect Dr. Ginsberg’s arrangement 
seems preferable to that of Dr. Griffis. The latter divides the poem 
into five acts. Acts I., II. and V. contain two scenes each: Act III. 
has four, and Act 1V. three scenes. Now, however well this conforms 
to modern dramatic notions, it is too artificial and regular for the Song 
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of Songs. Dr. Ginsberg’s division is much simpler, his idea being that 
the poem contains five sections or scenes, indicated in part by the use 
of recurring formulas, such as those of ii. 7, iii. 5, viii. 4, and in one 
case by a plainly marked transition, v. 1. This simpler division seems 
to agree better with the unartificial character of all Hebrew writing, and 
of this poem in particular. Too ingenious division of the text will 
hinder rather than help one to understand it. 

In their general understanding of the nature and spirit of the poem, 
Drs, Ginsberg and Griffis are as one. The writer’s object, as they view 
it, is to sing the victory of humble and constant love over the tempta- 
tions of love and royalty. The heroine is a Shulamite shepherdess, 
who has in some way been brought to Jerusalem and placed in the 
harem of Solomon, who woos her with all manner of persuasions, even 
offering to make her his chief queen; but she remains faithful to her 
shepherd lover. Viewed thus, the poem is at once a satire on polygamy 
and a re-enacting of the divine law of marriage first given at the bridal 
of Adam and Eve in Eden. If this interpretation is the true one, only 
he who has a low view of the nature of true love, of the sanctity of 
marriage, of the divine law of monogamy, can question the rightful 
place of such a book in the canon on moral grounds. It was surely not 
unworthy of the Spirit of God to inspire a Hebrew writer thus to cele- 
brate the true ideal of marriage and of womanly virtue, and there are 
few parts of Scripture whose lesson is more needed in this day of lax 
moral standards and laxer practice. 

There is but one serious objection to this interpretation, the as- 
cription of authorship in the opening verse to Solomon. Evidently he 
could not have written such a poem, both because of his unfitness for 
the work, and because it is improbable that the proud monarch would 
have recorded his own defeat. But the objection loses most of its se- 
riousness in view of the facts: 1. That the opening words of the Song 
are held by the best scholars to be only a title, added by a later hand, 
like the titles prefixed to the Psalms, and no part of the inspired text ; 
2. That the title therefore represents only an ancient tradition, by no 
means unquestioned among the Jews themselves; 3. That the Solo- 
monic authorship has been always doubted by scholars of unquestioned 
orthodoxy, on grounds of style and other internal evidence. 

It must be admitted that after ingenuity has spent itself on the ar- 
rangement of the text, the poem still remains to our modern Western 
ideas incomplete. The climax is reached in viii. 6 and 7, in the words 
of the Shulamite to her beloved: 


Set me as a seal upon thine heart, as a seal upon thine arm: 
For love is ee as death: . 
as th 


ealously is crue e grave: 
he flashes thereof are flashes of fire, 
A very flame of Jehovah. 
Many waters cannot quench love, 
Neither can the floods drown it: 
If a man would give all the substance of his house for love, 
He would be utterly contemned. 


If the text ended here, it would be intelligible. The addition of 
viii. 8-10, though an anti-climax, is consonant with the rest of the 
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poem, but viii. 11-14 is darkness itself, and particularly the closing in- 
junction of the Shulamite to her beloved: 


Make haste (or flee) my beloved, 
And be thou like toa roe or to a young hart, 
Upon the mountains of spices. 


Dr. Griffis, in his despair at explaining them, and after all his hard 
words about the allegorists, himself falls allegorizing. What he says is 
very pretty, but is it a fair deduction from the text? 

The author does not profess to have solved all the problems, nor to 
have offered the best solution to those he has solved. He has not 
written his book primarily for scholars but for plain people, and offers 
itto the public not as a commentary so much asa study in literary 
criticism. It is abook not intended to be swallowed whole, but to be 
chewed and digested. It will help many to their first comprehension 
of what has heretofore been to them a sealed book, a test of faith 
rather than a help to faithe Many have wondered why God permitted 
such a book as the Song of Songs to be included in the canon, or why 
the Holy Spirit should ever have prompted anybody to write it, and 
not a few have gone beyond doubting and have roundly asserted that 
the Song of Songs is an uninspired writing, included by mistake with 
the rest of the Old Testament. Such as these should buy this book, 
read it carefully, and revise their ideas of a delightful work of Hebrew 


literature and a helpful portion of God’s Word. 
HENRY C. VEDDER. 


II. HISTORICAL THEOLOGY. 


Whither? A Theological Question for the Times. By CHARLES AUGUSTUS 
Briccs, D.D., Professor of Hebrew in the Union Theological Seminary. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, pp. 303. $1.75. 


This is certainly a remarkable book; that statement no one who 
carefully examines the volume will doubt. We may, indeed, say that 
it is, in a very real sense, a sensational book. When one remembers 
that its author is a professor in good and regular standing in one of the 
leading Presbyterian theological seminaries, the volume must be con- 
sidered a notable one. It consists of ten chapters, and each chapter 
has but one word for its title. The titles are themselves not a little 
startling—Drifting, Orthodoxy, Changes, Shifting, Excesses, Failures, 
Departures, Perplexities, Barriers, and Thither. 

The book has a carefully prepared index, giving the names of per- 
sons and topics mentioned, and so arranged as to make the examina- 
tion of any reference a simple matter. In the preface credit is given to 
Rev. Charles R. Gillette, the Librarian of the Union Theological Sem- 
inary, for rendering much service in the preparation of this excellent in- 
dex. Dr. Briggs is an earnest student, and he has the reputation of 
being an accomplished scholar along the lines of the higher criticism 
and in Hebrew literature generally. He possesses the characteristics 
of many German scholars, in his careful searching for historic facts ; 
but, like some of these scholars, he sometimes shows his inability to 
arrange these facts in their logical order. Tendencies of thought and 
interpretation altogether contradictory to one another are found at dif- 
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ferent times on the pages of this volume. Now, the author seems to be 
a most liberal churchman; and again, he is so high a churchman as to 
prefer, in his own language, to ‘‘ partake of the Lord’s Supper with one 
who believed in the real presence of Christ, even though he were a 
Lutheran, than to commune with one who denied the real presence, 
even though he were a Presbyterian.” At one time he seems to desire 
the removal of all traditional interpretations of the Scripture, and to 
come to the plain teachings of the New Testament with a zeal which 
delights a Baptist reviewer, and at another time he seems to doubt 
whether the Scriptures give any instruction as to ordinances so plain as 
to be incapable of several contradictory interpretations. 

Dr. Briggs is at times regardless of almost all the elements of pru- 
dence in some of his sweeping statements. He hurls his sharp arrows 
at his opponents with genuine delight, and yet he does not indulge 
in the severest forms of controversial bitterness. He admits that his 
book is polemical as well as historical. In endeavoring to show what 
the Westminster Standards are, and how the Presbyterian churches 
have departed from them, he is obliged to be both historical and polem- 
ical. He finds it necessary again and again to oppose the elder and 
the younger Hodge, although for both he expresses respect and even 
admiration. He does not spare his associates in the editorship of the 
Presbyterian Review, nor his colleagues in the Theological Seminary. 
He urges that the theology of the Hodges has usurped the place of the 
Westminster Theology in the minds of a great proportion of Presbyter- 
ian ministers to-day, and that in order to introduce a more Scriptural 
theology it is necessary for him to remove the errors of the Princeton 
divines. He also affirms that the book is irenical; in showing that 
there have been great departures from the standards of his church he 
urges the necessity for toleration toward all parties in the church. He 
would have a church so comprehensive that all true Christian scholars 
should be recognized within its pale. He furthermore claims that the 
book is catholic; for while he has devoted special attention to the study 
of the Westminster Standards, he also discusses doctrines which are 
common to all Christian churches. In this connection he affirms that 
while Presbyterian churches have departed far from their official Stand- 
ards, all other churches have departed in like manner. Of the ten 
chapters which make up the volume, six are given especially to an ex- 
amination of the Westminster Standards, and the two introductory and 
the two concluding chapters discuss principles and tendencies which 
belong to the Christian churches as a whole. 

The author believes that a process of disintegration has been going 
on for a considerable time; and that now the work of reconstructing 
theology ought to begin. He rejoices in all efforts for Christian unity ; 
and in his desire for unity he seems willing to sacrifice much which 
many Christians regard as the clear teaching of the Word of God. 
His study of the Puritan theology, and especially that of the Westmins- 
ter divines, fits him to speak with authority of the departures of the 
Presbyterian Church from its Standards, but it does not give him special 
fitness to speak for those who never recognized these Standards as their 
rule of faith and practice. It will be admitted that he shows very clearly 
that the Presbyterian churches have departed widely from the West- 
minster Standards. To these Standards, as we have said, he has given 
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prolonged and patient study; he is one of the best authorities in the 
country regarding their history and their interpretation. That even 
his opponents in his own church frankly admit. In speaking of the 
drifting of the Presbyterian Church from its Standards, he is clear and 
conclusive. Some of his home thrusts are as merited as they are effec- 
tive. In discussing the doctrine of divine decrees and election the 
author claims that the Standards have been much misunderstood alike 
by Calvinists and Arminians. While admitting that these doctrines 
are polemical and exclusive, he also insists that they are defensive, 
apologetic and explicable throughout. 

Dr. Briggs has clearly shown the necessity of revising the West- 
minster Confession. On this necessity he makes a strong argument. 
There is no doubt that the Presbyterian denomination has departed 
widely from its own Standards. This is true of its government, its 
discipline, and its order of worship. It is also true that the relations of 
the Church and State need a re-statement under our American form of 
government. Itis also true that many important doctrines are less 
adequately treated in the preaching and teaching of the Presbyterian 
Church to-day than in the Confession. This is especially true regard- 
ing such vital doctrines of the Gospel as adoption, sanctification, faith 
and the perseverance of the saints. New light has come upon them by 
a careful study of Scripture and history since the seventeenth century. 
The Princeton divines, the author claims, have taken human testi- 
mony as the basis of belief inthe inspiration of the Scriptures, but the 
Confession takes much safer ground. We are safe in saying that it 
is most important that the practices of any denomination be in harmony 
with its authoritative Standards. Either the Standards or the practices 
must be changed. To retain these Standards as the nominal authority, 
while the practices differ widely from them is to bring all denomi- 
national law into disrepute. A law disregarded is more dangerous 
than a law annulled. Presbyterian divines who insist upon a revision 
have clearly the best of the argument. They recognize some of the 
departures which Dr. Briggs emphasizes. They see that the Standards 
contain doctrines which the ministers neither preach nor believe; that 
it is impossible for these ministers to subscribe to these doctrines, ex- 
cept with the vaguest possible interpretation, and that even then their 
honesty lays itself open to question. Concerning the teachings of the 
Standards on the subject of the future life great changes have taken 
place in Presbyterian thinking and preaching. Both are opposed to 
the acknowledged Standards. The rationalizing interpretations of to- 
day have made themselves widely felt even in the opinions of the most 
conservative scholars. 

But these are all matters which especially concern the Presbyterian 
Church. The papers and reviews of that denomination may safely be 
left to take up these parts of Dr. Briggs’s book and to discuss them thor- 
oughly. Menlike Dr. Crosby, Dr. VanDyke and Dr. McCosh, holding. 
firmly to the Standards for substance of doctrine and yet advocating a 
limited revision, will not be likely to pass over in silence the criticisms 
which Dr. Briggs makes in this volume. We are especially concerned 
at this moment with his remarks concerning baptism. He is known 
to be a competent Hebrew scholar; but he is not in any special sense 
a great Greek scholar. But one is certainly surprised to have him say 
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that ‘‘it is by no means clear that immersion was the mode by which 
our Saviour and His apostles were baptized.” We know that Dr. 
Briggs is not lacking in boldness, but we have given him credit for more 
prudence than this statement would imply. How he can put his ipse 
dixit against the scholarship of the world is more than we can imagine. 
Does he net know that that scholarship positively affirms that Christ 
and His apostles were baptized and not sprinkled? A man does not 
need to be a great Greek scholar, but simply a student of great Greek 
scholars, to know what the decision of the learned world is regarding 
the meaning of the word baptize. Dr. Briggs might profitably have 
studied the words of his learned colleague, Dr. Schaff, regarding this 
point. Dr. Schaff, as is well known, has affirmed again and again that 
unquestionably immersion and not sprinkling was the original baptism. 
We have given Dr. Briggs credit for honesty as well as for boldness ; 
but if we retain our good opinion regarding his honesty, we are obliged 
to pity him for his lack of information regarding the scholarship of the 
world as to the meaning of the word baptize. But he almost concedes 
that the word does mean only immersion, notwithstanding his earlier 
statement, when he says, on page 256, ‘‘if we should concede, with 
many scholars who are not Baptists, that immersion was the primitive 
mode of baptism, it would by no means follow that the mode of baptism 
should be by immersion throughout all time.” We would like to ask 
Dr. Briggs by whose authoritythe change could be made. How does 
he know that ‘‘it would by no means follow,” etc.? We insist that it 
does so follow; precisely that does follow. We dare make no change. 
Why should he? If the New Testament does not clearly teach that 
Christ and His disciples were baptized and not sprinkled, then we would 
ask Dr. Briggs how the writers of the Greek language in the New 
Testament could have taught that truth? We know that the Greek 
language is one of the most exact languages in the world; we know 
that it has a word which means to sprinkle, and another which means 
to pour. We know also that these words are used in the New Testa- 
mentin several connections, but never to describe the ordinance of 
baptism. Had our Lord and His Disciples intended to teach baptism, 
and not sprinkling or pouring, would they not have used precisely the 
word which they have used? Can Dr. Briggs, assuming that our Lord 
did intend to teach baptism, suggest any other word which he would 
have used than that which he did use? This is a fair question. Dr. 
Briggs cannot afford to make the statement which he has made in the 
light of the almost unanimous opinion of the learned men of both con- 
tinents, except he can support the statement by better authority than 
that which his own name gives. When Dr. Briggs says ‘‘ the Baptist 
churches are in a small minority of the Christian world on this ques- 
tion,’ he seems to leave out the eighty millions of the Greek Church. 
While they are not Baptists, in our sense of the title, they are Baptists 
so far as the act of baptism is concerned. Why does Dr. Briggs seem 
to depreciate this great body who practice baptism? What authority 
has he, or any other writer, for neglecting a divine ordinance in favor 
of a human substitute? We have given him credit for bravery; but we 
do not wish to charge him with ignorance or perversion of the truth. 
His iconoclastic tendencies ought to be satisfied with the criticisms he 
has made of the Westminster Confession without rushing into the face 
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of the learned world on the question of baptism. Dr. Briggs also 
assumes, with a calmness which is both surprising and amusing, that 
the doctrine of the middle state is one which ought to be received as an 
accepted truth. He endorses the statement in the so-called Apostles’ 
Creed: ‘‘ He descended into hell;” and he sharply opposes Dr. Shedd’s 
statement that ‘‘ it required the development of the doctrine of purga- 
tory, and of the medizval eschatology generally, in order to get it 
formally into the doctrinal system of both the Eastern and Western 
churches.” Dr. Briggs is at all times severe in his criticisms of certain 
features of Presbyterianism, and occasionally he is caustic in his com- 
ments on Congregationalism, Methodism and Baptistism; but he is 
noticeably lenient in his judgments of Episcopalianism and Romanism. 
Indeed he seldom loses an opportunity to pronounce favorably on both. 
He has a vague idea of some form of organic union for Christendom, 
and he seems to see some hope for the realization of his dream along 
the line of the so-called historic Episcopate. One cannot but ask what 
is the author’s own ‘‘whither?” At times he seems to be upon a 
stream of thought which may carry him out ofthe pale of all our ortho- 
dox denominations. At these times the tendency of his iconoclasm is 
to destroy much that has long been held authoritative and sacred by 
all branches of the Christian Church. There are elements in this ten- 
dency which are commendable, but there are other elements which are 
only to be named in order to be shunned. So far as Dr. Briggs goes 
in destroying the scaffolds which the ingenuity of men have erected 
around the temple of truth, robbing it of its symmetrical proportions 
and otherwise marring its beauty, we give him oursympathy ; but when 
he lifts the hand of criticism against the temple itself, we must refuse 
longer to endorse his course. We sincerely hope that he may pause 
before he is carried into the region of universal doubt and hopeless 
agnosticism. Scepticism, in its original meaning and purpose, is com- 
mendable ; but when it passes over into universal criticism and agnos- 
ticism it becomes as dangerous as it is daring. Destruction is well so 
long as it is limited to the removal of rubbish that the foundations may 
be discovered for a nobler construction; but when it lays its unthink- 
ing hand upon the foundation itself all inquirers after light and truth 
must cease longer to follow under its dangerous guidance. We are to 
welcome truth from whatever quarter it comes, and by whomsoever it 
is brought. Christianity never fears the light. It courts inquiry; it 
welcomes investigation, but it refuses to accept unverified theories as 
unquestioned truths. A true scepticism is never altogether destruct- 
ive; neither is a true conservatism ever separated from a worthy scep- 
ticism, using that word in its primary and nobler meaning. We sin- 
cerely hope that Dr. Briggs may pause before the dangerous limit 
between earnest inquiry and universal doubt is reached. If he can 
lead the Presbyterian Church to the abandonment of many of the 
speculations of Augustine and Calvin, and to the adoption of a shorter, 
simpler and more scriptural creed, he will have done good service. The 
tendencies on the part of that noble body are clearly in that direction 
to-day. His arguments certainly to a great extent destroy the faith 
often reposed in the practical infallibility of the Westminster divines ; 
his arguments also destroy with equal certainty unquestioning faith in 
the Hodges, father and son, and other Presbyterian dogmaticians of 
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these later days who have made their own speculations the test of ortho- 
doxy. His book will doubtless preduce, and has already produced, a 
decided sensation. His thought, as a rule, is crystalline in its clear- 
ness; his language is always forceful and often elegant. His boldness 
approaches the point of fearlessness, and his honesty is as evident as 
his uncertainty as to his own position and tendency is marked. We 
would not dare to prophesy as to his own ‘‘ whither ;” but it certainly 
looks—if the tendency to excessive destructiveness be held in check— 
that the Episcopal ‘‘ hither” is now his ‘‘ whither” and may finally 


become his “‘ thither.” 
R. S. MACARTHUR. 


III, SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 


Supernatural Revelation. An Essay Pages, Se Basis of the Christian 
Faith. By C. M. MEAD. Ph.D., D.D., lately Professor in Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary. 8vo, pp. xv -- 469. New York: Anson D. T. Ran- 
dolph & Co, 1889. 

In a social club where presidents of educational institutions, profes- 
sors and pastors of churches were together, the question was lately 
asked: Is there a book fully up to the times in accurate scholarship, of 
large and sympathetic treatment, that discusses the fundamental ques- 
tions of revelation, miracles, inspiration, authority of the Scriptures, so 
that it would represent the majority of orthodox believers? And the 
answer given was: Professor Mead’s work. 

It is the product of a mind singularly clear, acute and honest; 
trained by special critical studies, but not narrowed by them; familiar 
with the latest literature of Biblical criticism and of philosophy of all 
shades, but not mastered by its acquisitions; intent on weighing with 
absolute fairness the arguments against and for ‘‘ supernatural revela- 
tion” by the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments. The modest 
statement of the preface, ‘‘ I have endeavored to discuss, in a plain and 
intelligible manner, some of the leading questions towards which reli- 
gious thought is at present most apt to turn, aiming not merely to 
parry the attacks of outright enemies of Christianity, but also here and 
there to rectify what seem to me to be infelicitous or erroneous state- 
ments on the part of professed Christians,” is abundantly verified in the 
succeeding pages. 

The main points discussed are, the origin of theistic belief; the 
grounds of theistic belief; primeval revelation; the Christian revela- 
tion and miracles; the evidential value of miracles ; proof of the Chris- 
tian miracles; relation of Christianity to Judaism; inspiration ; author- 
ity of the Scriptures; conditions and limits of Biblical criticism: The 
treatment of these burning questions of the present day is always on a 
high plane, both in matter and in form. The statement of ‘‘ the other 
man’s” opinion is always open and fair, and the reply is an orderly 
marshalling of the forces from the whole realm under discussion. There 
is no straining after original and striking statements, or use of strong 
terms to hide the weakness of a position ; but, in a style strong and clear, 
the originality sparkles in the easy unravelling of a knotty point, in 
compact antitheses, in the new light thrown on old or new difficulties. 
And the decision in all cases is clear and strong for Christ and his 
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Word. It is a thoroughly healthy book, and will tone up the health of 
a Christian mind afflicted with the nervousness of doubts, or ignorant of 
the answers to the prevailing skepticisms. 

Many a passage was marked for bringing before the readers of 
this REVIEW, but we must be contented with one on the Kuenen- 
Wellhausen ‘‘ higher critical” theory that fiction and fraud played a 

\large part in the constitution of the Scriptures. ‘‘ The ugly fact can- 
not be winked out of sight, or in any way be got rid of, that if the 
theory is correct which is often boastfully said to have secured the 
assent of all the scholars whose opinion is worth anything, then Christ 
is made to ratify as of divine authority a book which, according to the 
theory, is largely a work of forgery and falsification of history. It 
makes little difference whether his ratification of the divine authority of 
the Old Testament is supposed to have been given in ignorance of the 
facts which the critics think they have brought to light, or whether he 
endorsed the book as divine, although knowing that it was, to a great 
extent, fraudulent and fictitious. In either case an assumption is made 
respecting the Redeemer which the ordinary and healthy instinct of the 
Christian will unhesitatingly repudiate. . . . The courseof reason- 
ing it will adopt is short but conclusive. If Jesus was either so ignorant 
as not to know that the Scriptures to which he ascribed divine authority 
were vitiated by fraud, or so unscrupulous as to endorse them, although 
he knew of the fraud, then he cannot be the Truth, the Way and the 
Life. But we are sure that in him are hid all the treasures of wisdom 
and of knowledge, and that therefore he cannot have been either thus 
ignorant or thus unscrupulous; consequently, we cannot and will not 


believe any one who pretends to have discovered that the Bible is full 
of fictitious history, fraudulent legislation and supposititious homilies. 
We have not so learned Christ.” 


HOWARD OSGOOD. 


IV. PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 


The Story of Jesus. Being an Account of the Life and Work, the Walk and 
Talks of Christ, “— to Young and Old, by Rev. RicHaRD B. Cook, 
D.D. Illustrated. Baltimore: R. H. Woodward and Company. 1889. 


During the past quarter of a century “‘ lives” of our Lord have 
been greatly multiplied. There are those who do not hesitate to say 
that these uninspired lives detract from the simplicity and glory of the 
narrative as given by the four evangelists; we certainly are not of that 
number. Some of these lives have thrown much light upon this great 
Life by their discussions of the mannersand habits of the people among 
whom our Lord lived, by their explanation of the political relations of the 
Jews, and by their illustration of the religious customs of the Scribes 
and Pharisees and others in that day and country. Some of these lives 
have been written by men widely known for varied scholarship and for 
consecrated Christian zeal, and they are among the best tools to be found 
in the average young minister’s workshop. When we discuss many of 
the important dates connected with our Lord’s life, we must consult An- 
drews’s Life of Christ. If we wish to become familiar with Jewish habits 
and traditions, we must familiarize ourselves with the vast and varied 
erudition contained in Geikie’s Life of Christ. Geikie, in preparing to 
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write this history, read widely, making full notes at every stage of his 
reading; he then dumped his note-book into his volume; at times he 
is too full, too minute, is even tedious. For graphic, warm and glowing 
pictures the student must refer to Farrar. For condensed narrative 
thrown into homiletic form, and with the true sermonic spirit, he will 
consult Hanna. Even Renan has willingly or unwillingly contributed 
much toward a fuller understanding of the country and time in which 
Jesus lived. But we need not stop to characterize Neander’s learned 
volume, nor the voluminous work of Dr. Charles F. Deems, nor the 
flowing narrative of Jesus: His Life and Works, by Dr. Howard 
Crosby; all these we have studied again and again, consulting each 
because of some of its characteristic features. 

We might mention still other lives of our Lord; but our purpose 
at this moment is to call attention to one of the latest lives with the 
title at the head of this article. No apology is needed for offering another 
history of the life of Jesus; it is impossible ever to exhaust that life. 
Some of the histories have been one-sided ; it is of great importance to 
maintain the simplicity of this peerless life. Dr. Cook modestly pre- 
sents his volume, giving us, as he himself suggests, in popular form re- 
sults collected from various sources by careful study. His aim was to 
give us, within the reach of all, a volume neither too large nor too 
costly. It is also illustrated by numerous and appropriate cuts; these 
illustrations will enable young readers especially to take in the truth 
through the eye as well as through the ear. The cuts representing the 
Crucifixion follow the traditional conception, making the cross high 


from the ground, necessitating the use of ladders when the body was 


taken down. Without doubt, this is an utter mistake. It seems cer- 
tain that the feet of our Lord, when he hung upon the cross, were not 
much more than a foot from the ground. But the illustrations, as a 
whole, illustrate the thought of the narrative. All men and women, as 
well as children, love pictures; and for the purpose of which the vol- 
ume was written the illustrations are useful, and socommendable. The 
volume contains in all nine books, consisting of one hundred and five 
chapters, and a hundred and thirty illustrations. There is a carefully 
prepared index, and also a table showing where to find passages of 
Scripture necessary to the harmony of the Gospels. We have examined 
this book with pleasure and profit. Dr. Cook’s first volume prepared 
us to give a hearty welcome to this work, and we are sure that it will 
well serve the purpose for which it was written. While it is admirably 
adapted to the young, it will not fail to interest and instruct the old. 
It will be of great value to Sunday-school teachers and scholars. Evan- 
gelical in its conception, it is careful in statement and deeply devout 
in its spirit. The narrative moves on with a calm and firm conviction 
of the truth of the story, and with a profound and reverent conception 
of the glory of him whose matchless life it unfolds. The publishers 
have done their part of the work faithfully and well, giving us a book 
that is well printed, strongly bound and fully illustrated. We trust 
that it may have a wide circulation, and may lead many to give their 
hearts to him whose story it tells and whose glory it reveals. 


R. S. MACARTHUR. 
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Many Things for Many People. ‘‘ Family Sermons,” published by A. W. 
Lesaaa, astor First Baptist Church, Omaha, Neb. 


This little volume contains thirteen sermons, discussing almost 
every relation of family life. The titles of a few of these sermons indi- 
cate the line of thought pursued: ‘‘Obligations of Husbands to 
Wives,” ‘‘ Fatherhood,” ‘* Motherhood,” ‘‘A Plain Talk to Brothers 
and Sisters,” ‘*‘ Old Age,” ‘‘ The Mother-in-law,” etc. These sermons 
were preached by Mr. Lamar in the First Baptist Church, Omaha, 
Neb., in the ordinary course of his pastoral work. We are told that 
large audiences crowded the church from Sunday to Sunday, and that 
they were listened to with eager interest. Neither the course of ser- 
mons nor the volume was made; both grew. The interest was so great 
that sermon followed sermon, contrary to the original intention, until 
the thirteen were delivered, and a continuous revival accompanied 
their delivery. A single glance at them indicates that they possess 
much of the vivacity of extemporaneous address, while not lacking the 
greater finish of written discourse. Some of the sermons are marked 
by great boldness of utterance; pungency and incisiveness characterize 
almost every page. The sermons are as crisp as they are bold, as 
forcible as they are Scriptural, and at times as humorous as they are 
serious. Mr. Lamar undertook a delicate and so a difficult task; he 
preached against the great as well as the small sins which mar many 
family relations. He touches upon wrongs which no doubt ought to 
be corrected, but which the pulpit seldom exposes; but few men ought 
to enter some of these fields of discussion in pulpit discourse. There 
will be some difference of opinion as to whether some things that are 
said ought to be spoken in the pulpit before promiscuous audiences. 
But there will be only one opinion as to the preacher’s high purpose 
and as to the propriety of most of these discussions. Certainly many 
of the sermons are attractive, tender and interesting to an unusual de- 
gree. There are scathing rebukes of certain wrongs mingled with 
powerful appeals to the noblest elements in our nature. The denun- 
ciation of certain social sins could not fail to move any audience, and 
the limits of pulpit propriety, though often closely pressed, are perhaps 
not transgressed. Mr. Lamar has also published a pamphlet with the 
title, Christian Science, Examined and Exposed. He is brave in his 
support of the truth as he holds it, and fearless in the denunciation of 
error as he sees it. 

R. S. MACARTHUR. 


The Missionary Year-Book for 1889-90. Containing Historical and Statis- 
tical Accounts of the Principal Protestant Missionary Societies in America, 
Great Britain, and the Continent of Europe: also numerous Maps and 
Diagrams. Fleming H. Revell, Chicago. 


In 1867 and 1868 the Christian Year-Book was issued, giving a 
summary of the work of the different missionary societies in all the 
world. No other book of exactly this sort was issued until the Hand- 
book of Protestant Missions was prepared for the London Conference, 
and issued by the English Religious Tract Society. The Rev. J. T. 
Gracey suggested that this ‘‘Handbook” be made the first of a series 
of annual volumes giving summaries of the work of all the societies. 
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The Missionary Year-Book is the result of this suggestion. Whether 
the series will get beyond the present two volumes, that is the ‘‘ Hand- 
book” and the ‘‘ Year-Book,” remains to be seen. If it is true that 
we are experiencing a missionary revival doubtless the sale of this book 
will prove it, and so a new edition for 1890-91 will be required. There 
is nothing novel about either the diagrams or the maps, the publishers 
probably being unwilling to go to much expense in this direction. The 
volume is, in a measure, supplementary to the Report of the Missionary 
Conference, London, 1888. It gives a sketch of each of the greater 
missionary societies, tracing its organization and historical development, 
sketching the history of its principal missions, and finally giving a sum- 
mary of its work for the past year, 7. ¢., 1888. All this has some value, 
but the worth of the book would be more than doubled if the missions 
of each country were taken up, somewhat after the fashion of Grunde- 
mann in his Missions-Bibliothek, and treated in their connection with 
each of the great countries, as well as by societies. For instance, if 
one is studying up missions in Japan, or China, or India, unless he 
already knows—and he cannot find out this fact very readily—which of 
the societies are at work in either of these countries, this book is of no 
help to him. In this, as in other respects the book is scarcely any im- 
provement upon the ‘‘ Year-Book”’ of 1867. Then again, if one is 
getting the Missionary Review of the World, he is getting later statis- 
tical summaries than those given in this volume, and the only service— 
a very slight one—which this book renders, is to furnish some very 
much condensed historical information as to the societies. It is a book 


only to be used for reference, and of only temporary service for that. 
Nevertheless one is glad that it is issued, but it is to be hoped that if a 
succeeding volume is to be published it will be a very great improve- 
ment upon that for 1889-90. FRANK S. DOBBINS. 


Foreign Missions. Their Place in the Pastorate, in Prayer and in Confer- 
ences, Ten Lectures by AUGusTUS C. THOMPSON. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 


The Hartford Theological Seminary has an annual Lectureship on 
Foreign Missions. Dr. Thompson delivered the lectures for 1889. The 
lectures cover the following topics: The Minister’s Sphere, Missionary 
Obligation, Ministerial Prayer and Missions, Missionary Concerts, 
Prayer for Missions Answered, Missionary Conferences. These titles 
indicate somewhat fully the scope of the book. Dr. Thompson is the 
presiding officer of the Prudential Committee, the Executive Board, of 
the American Board C. F. M. He has been a participant in all the 
great missionary conferences in this country and in England for many 
years back. He has issued many pamphlets on missionary subjects and 
a single volume on Moravian Missions. Dr.Thompson is a most care- 
ful student, exceedingly conservative, so that one may rely upon his 
statements of fact and their illustration. It is astonishing to note how 
often missionary writers and speakers use illustrative materials or make 
statements without the least effort at verification, and in many cases 
the statements are far from being true, and the illustrations are myth- 
ical. Anything that one gets from Dr. Thompson one can rely upon 
and quote as authoritative. The book is nothing like so brilliant as 
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Christlieb’s Foreign Missions, and does not follow Christlieb in his 
quick flight over the world of missions, it has none of the somewhat 
sentimental yet none the less real enthusiasm of Dr. Bierson’s Crisis of 
Missions. Dr. Thompson is a writer of the old school, slow, painstak- 
ing, quiet, undemonstrative. His book is full of the most earnest 
devotion, of the most genuine piety, of the sincerest consecration, but 
it is of that kind which modestly hides itself away. As a missionary 
work it has the greatest value, not in the line of history or statistics, but 
in the study of missionary principles and their illustration and applica- 
tion. It is a volume, not so much for the missionary, or the missionary 
agent, but for the pastor. It will lead some earnestly pious souls to 
give themselves to mission work abroad, but it will do vastly more to 
stimulate the sluggish missionary pulse of the pastor at home, to 
quicken his zeal for missions. Dr. Thompson justifies his work by 
pointing out how little space has been given in works on Homiletics and 
Pastoral Theology to this subject, and so, by inference how little pas- 
tors commonly know of missions, their obligations, and the ways and 
means by which pastors, here at home, may aid them. It is one of the 
most valuable contributions to missionary literature for some years. 


FRANK S. DOBBINS. 


B. GENERAL LITERATURE. 


American Statesmen: Benjamin Franklin. By JOHN T. MORSE, JR. 
12mo. pp. 428. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Mr. Morse’s explanation in his preface of the reason for his writing 
this biography is unnecessarily self-depreciating. It is true that the 
Hon. John Bigelow said: ‘‘ The delightful work of Mr. Parton has 
left no place in English literature for another biography of this most 
illustrious of our countrymen.” But this only shows the danger of rash 
generalizations. Mr. Bigelow’s assertion is amply disproved by what 
Mr. Morse has done. Most of the characters treated in this excellent 
series had long and excellent biographies written of them many years 
ago, and some have been subjects of more than one biography. The 
characteristic of this series is not that it attempts to do what has never 
been done before, or in every case to do the work better than any pre- 
decessor, but to supply short and serviceable biographies of our most 
prominent statesmen for such as have not time or inclination to read 
the longer works, even if they had access to them. It is true that most 
of these volumes have been fresh contributions to the literature 
of American politics, to our knowledge of men and times. But 
even had not this heen the case, the series would have had a distinct 
value from its compactness and the excellence of its literary form. Mr. 
Morse, like most of the other writers, has done something more 
than steal the substance of Mr. Parton’s book and put it in his own lan- 
guage. He has made an independent study of Franklin’s life and 
works. He understands the revolutionary period and the men who were 
prominent in it. He is not, therefore, a mere compiler, and has given 
us something different from a simple abridgement or condensation of 
previous writings. But even if he had done the latter only, in so gooda 
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style and with so excellent taste and judgment, his task would not have 
been thankless. As it is, his volume, while it may not be pronounced 
the best of the series, will certainly be regarded as no unworthy mem- 
ber of it. It was true, as he points out, that a life of Franklin was a 
necessity to the completeness of the series, but he has done much more 
than supply this necessity. He has given us a volume full of in- 
struction and entertainment. 

As the literary career of Franklin had already been treated by Mr. 
McMaster in a companion series issued by the same publishers, Mr. 
Morse has properly and inevitably been compelled to give his attention 
chiefly to the political life and services of Franklin. To a certain ex- 
tent he has been obliged to transverse common ground with Mr. 
McMaster, but in order to gain a complete view of Franklin’s life it will 
be necessary to read both books. There is perhaps a certain disadvantage 
in splitting a man’s career in half in this way, and yet the doing of it is 
significant testimony to the fact that Franklin is almost the only Ameri- 
can who has gained equal and high distinction both in literature and in 
public life. He was one of the leading politicians of his day; a man 
surpassed in influence perhaps by Washington alone, and yet he was 
also the chief American man of letters of his day. In addition to these 
two kinds of distinction, which were sufficient to mark him as a unique 
character, he obtained an equally high rank as an investigator of nat- 
ural science. The beginnings of the science of electricity—a science 
that has already produced results so marvellous and that almost prom- 
ises to transform social and industrial life—are to be traced to the ex- 
periments of Franklin. Had he given his whole time and strength to 
natural science, without doubt his would have been one of the greatest 
names in that department. 

The secret of Franklin’s greatness as a politician, as is evident 
from Mr. Morse’s study of his public career, was two-fold: First, his 
sturdy common sense, which always insisted upon seeing things as they 
are and refused to be misled by illusions and theories; and secondly, 
his knowledge ofthe plain people from whom he sprang. Most of the 
leaders of the Revolution belonged to what may be called the aristoc- 
racy of America. Washington and Jefferson were planters; the 
Adamses, the Morrises, Madison, the Lees, were nearly all college-bred 
men, and were either lawyers or gentlemen by profession. Franklin 
and Patrick Henry were almost the only men among the leaders who 
represented the plain people—the farmers, mechanics, and shopkeepers 
who constituted the bone and sinew of the country and on whom the 
success of the Revolution, in the last resort, depended. Henry was a 
great orator, and he was more of a statesman than has generally been 
believed. Franklin was no orator, but he could use his pen with effect, 
and as a statesman he had probably no superior in his time. It is diffi- 
cult for us at this distance from the Revolution to understand why his 
contemporaries did not more clearly see and frankly recognize his 
greatness—why, for instance, he was not one of Washington’s cabinet 
officials, with a hand in the establishment of the departments and such 
business of administration as he was by temperament and training bet- 
ter fitted to perform than most men of histime. Perhaps the plainness 
of his manners and his ‘‘ plebeian ” extraction prevented the due recog- 
nition of his talents. At any rate, while he did everything well that 
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was given him to do, it was evident now that he was never permitted to 
undertake tasks fully worthy of his great powers. Though he proved 
himself incomparably the greatest diplomatist of his age, and did as 
much at the Court of France to secure our independence as Washington — 
did in the field, the worth of his services is even now but half acknowl- 
edged by his countrymen and by his contemporaries was hardly guessed 
at. Yet he was not soured by this lack of appreciation, but to the end 
of his life gave of his best to his country and never echoed the complaint 
that republics are ungrateful. 

No one of the revolutionary leaders had a more romantic career 
or rose to greatness from a lower station. The son of the Boston soap 
boiler, self-educated for the most part, and quite the architect of his 
own fortunes, became a man of substance, a savant of world-wide repu- 
tation, a publicist, an ambassador, the familiar friend and instructor of 
a great people. In him was literally fulfilled the saying of the wise 
man: ‘‘ Seest thou a man diligent in his business? he shall stand be- 
fore kings.” 

HENRY C. VEDDER. 





